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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


ment has come to an end, and Mr. Baldwin, 

chastened, let us hope, by the memories 
of last year, and forgiven by a triumphant party, 
is once more Prime Minister. In the long history 
of party government there have been few more 
fortunate men. After the fiasco of his Plymouth 
speech and the defeat that followed it, who would have 
foretold that within less than a year he would again be 
returned to power, with the support of a united party, 
and a majority which, though swollen by electoral 
anomalies, is still the largest ever enjoyed by a Con- 
servative Government? But itis not only to good 
fortune that Mr. Baldwin owes his success. Without 
commanding abilities, he possesses such qualities of 
courage, integrity, and good sense as may be, in the 
present confusion of politics, of great service to the 
country. He takes office, as few other men could do, 
with general goodwill. 


A FTER 287 days of office the Labour Govern- 


* * * 


We go to press before the composition of the new 
Ministry has been announced, but there is only one 
appointment which is awaited with serious anxiety. 
Much may depend upon the personality of the Foreign 
Secretary. There are elements in the Conservative Party 
which still regard the League of Nations with contempt, 
and would be prepared to return to a “‘ balance of 
power ”’ policy towards Europe. These elements are not 
at present predominant, but they might exert an 
extremely dangerous influence if the Foreign Office was 
in weak or erratic hands. If Lord Cecil becomes Foreign 
Secretary, there will be rejoicing wherever the League is 
upheld as the instrument of a better world-order, for 
men will know that Britain is to stand wholeheartedly 
for ‘‘ a League of Nations policy,’’ 
that phrase. If the journalists are well informed, how- 
ever, the appointment of Lord Cecil is unlikely. They 
predict that Mr. Austen Chamberlain will be selected ; 
but although this would not give rise to apprehensions 
such as Lord Curzon’s return to the Foreign Office would 
occasion, it would lack the positive assurance as to the 


in the widest sense of 


foreign policy of the Government which Lord Cecil’s per- 
sonality and record would supply. 
* * 


Mr. Asquith’s announcement that he has no inten- 
tion of retiring from public life is the most heartening 
message that Liberalism could receive at the present time. 
The decision is entirely in keeping with the vigour and 
keenness which Mr. Asquith displayed throughout the 
election, and the report that his political career was at 
an end only gained currency through a casual jest of 
Lady Bonham-Carter’s about the representation of 
Paisley being the zenith of political ambition. Lest this 
should be taken as evidence that it is dangerous to make 
jokes in Scotland, it is necessary to add that the audience 
took the point precisely as it was meant, and it was only 
when read in cold print that it was misunderstood. The 
truth is that Mr. Asquith will take an early opportunity 
of standing again for Parliament, and it is most desirable 
that his return should be secured before the question of 
party leadership becomes acute. 

* * * 

The late Government was in many ways a remark- 
able experiment, and in some ways a successful one. Its 
conduct of finance was excellent ; its foreign policy for a 
time was sound ; its record in agriculture very creditable ; 
its general moderation undeniable. But it was never 
more than an experiment, and perhaps it will chiefly be 
remembered by the violence of its end. Under the test 
of his high office and with the burden of two departments 
upon him, the late Prime Minister had developed defects 
of temper and character which made his long con- 
tinuance in office impossible, and his extreme irritation 
against the Liberals in Parliament, from whom alone he 
could have counted on reasonable support, brought its 
own retribution. With the folly of the Russian agree- 
ment the end came, but no one until the Election began 


had anticipated so tremendous a crash. The irony of the 
situation was that Liberalism should have lost more 


heavily than Labour under the anti-Bolshevik wave. 
Never before, since the French Revolution, has the 


régime of a foreign country had so powerful an influence 
here. 
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The Labour Cabinet did not make a dignified or 
graceful exit. Resignation was postponed for a few 
days in order that a Cabinet Committee, consisting of 
Mr. MacDonald, Lord Haldane, Lord Parmoor, and 
Mr. Henderson, might inquire into the authenticity of 
the Zinovieff letter. In the end, however, they shirked 
the task, and publicly announced that they “found it 
impossible on the evidence before them to come to a 
positive conclusion on the subject.’’ Thus, while leav- 
ing their successors to reply to the Soviet Government, 
they put a new difficulty in the way of this being done 
effectively. It is hard to imagine a less creditable way 
of shuffling out of an awkward mess, or one less cal- 
culated to restore public confidence in the retiring 
Ministers. The fitting epitaph on the late Government 
had already been written by its candid friend the “ New 
Leader ’’ :— 

“We contrived to give an impression of a lack of 
candour. Our explanations came tardily, and when they 
came, they failed to remove the suspicion that something 
discreditable was being concealed. . . . In ability and 
in devoted work our Front Bench did not fall short. Its 
leadership, however, too often lacked frankness in the 
House. It was too ready to treat proper questions as 
insults. It thought too often in terms of conspiracies 
and plots, and gave undue weight to electioneering 
tactics.”’ 

There is much, of course, in Mr. MacDonald’s record as 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary which deserves 
a very different verdict from this, but it would be diffi- 
cult to draw up a more penetrating indictment of his 
recent proceedings than is contained in the words, “ He 
contrived to give an impression of a lack of candour.”’ 

* * * 


The comments of the Dominions Press on the British 
elections are instructive. Australian attention is largely 
concentrated on Singapore, and extreme pressure is evi- 
dently to be put on the new Government to proceed with 
the full development scheme. Both in Australia and in 
Canada there is a general disposition to regard the result 
as a mandate for Imperial Preference. Immediate ex- 
pectations are confined to the fufilment of the promises 
made at the Imperial Conference and some additional 
concessions under the Safeguarding of Industries Act; 
but the Conservative victory is widely hailed as a step to- 
wards the establishment of Preference as a general prin- 
ciple. In this connection it is noteworthy that the Inter- 
State Conference of the Australian Labour Party has 
declared for an embargo on imports to secure effective 
protection for Australian industries, and no further pre- 
ference to British goods without a quid pro quo. In 
South Africa, General Smuts deplores the extinction of 
the Liberal Party ; but finds consolation in the prospect 
of preference on sugar, wines, dried fruits, apples, and 
raisins. Canada rejoices in the thought of differential 
duties on tinned salmon. In this country the great 
majority of the people want neither Singapore nor the 
beginning of food taxes. It remains to be seen whether 
they can still make their voice heard. 

* * * 


The extraordinary triumph of President Coolidge 
was almost unforeseen in America, although in the last 
Stage of the campaign hardly anyone had any doubts 
of the victory. The Democratic managers had known all 
along that Mr. J. W. Davis had no hope of winning on 
the popular vote. As Mr. Coolidge’s majority is over 
ten millions, the figures of the electoral college are a fair 
enough index of his strength, but Mr. La Follette’s tiny 
handful of electoral votes is an absurd register of his poll 
in the country. The Progressives were good for four 
millions, which in the circumstances is a remarkable fact. 
It is a plain warning to the Democratic party, which 


cannot hope to maintain itself on the old lines, since it 
offers no clear-cut opposition to conservative Republi- 
canism. The popular vote is an almost exact parallel to 
our own. It was for Coolidge and safety, and against 
Radicalism and the peril of change in every form. Per- 
haps the one mysterious thing about it is that it should 
have been given to the head of the party which, since 
1921, has had to meet grave charges of Cabinet and 
departmental corruption. 
* * * 

The main results, considered in terms of American 
foreign policy, are not difficult to forecast. There will 
be no change in Washington as regards American 
adhesion to the League of Nations. Mr. Coolidge would 
merely repeat that for the American people it is a dead 
issue. Nor, in all probability, will the President be 
able to get his way with the Senate in the matter of 
the World Court. But the Dawes Report, bearing the 
name of the new Vice-President of the United States, 
stands as proof of what Mr. Coolidge and Mr, Hugies 
are accustomed to speak of as the American plan for 
co-operating with Europe: that is, help without 
entanglement. For the rest, the Coolidge-Hughes 
Administration will, presumably, show no inclination 
towards a revision of the debt settlement with Britain ; 
it will proceed to the funding of other European debts ; 
it will be in favour of larger armaments, and of the 
extension of imperial designs in Central America and 
the Caribbean Sea. The Coolidge Government and ihe 
new Conservative Government of Britain will under- 
stand one another’s language in: reference to world 
affairs. Let us hope that in doing so they will not over- 
look the welfare of the two peoples or the permanent 
interests of Europe and Asia. 

* * * 

The electoral position in Germany remains as con- 
fusing as ever, and the alleged agreement between the 
Nationalists and the People’s Party can neither be 
disproved nor confirmed. Meanwhile, the machinery for 
working the Dawes scheme is being set up, an admirable 
way of presenting any Government with an administra- 
tive fait accompli, easier to reverse in theory than in 
practice. Further, the German Government has under- 
taken to supply the Allied Military Mission of Control 
with statistics of munitions manufacture during and 
after the war; in return for which the Allied Govern- 
ments have promised a substantial relaxation of control, 
as soon as the Mission reports that the principal condi- 
tions of disarmament have been carried out. This is 
a development of extreme importance. The significance 
of the Mission’s discoveries has been differently esti- 
mated by the French and ourselves—in some quarters 
in France they have been grotesquely exaggerated—but 
the Mission itself has carried out its work honestly and 
fairly, and there is no question that its investigations 
have been deliberately obstructed by powerful groups of 
officials and industrial magnates. If this source of fric- 
tion can be removed by mutual concessions, it will go a 
long way towards the improvement of Franco-German 
relations. 

* * * 

The acceptance of the Dawes Report by Germany 
has been followed by an appreciable improvement in the 
economic and political condition of the Occupied Rhine- 
land. The restoration of the Customs Administration 
to Germany is proceeding fairly well, and it is 
expected that by the middle of this month the rail- 
ways will also have been restored to German adminis- 
tration. In the Ruhr, too, the economic evacuation is 
broadly following the lines of the London Agreement. 
At the same time the military occupation proper in both 
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Rhineland and Ruhr continues to impose exceedingly 
heavy burdens on the social life of *the community. 
This is preeminently so with regard to housing, Ex- 
pelled persons who are now permitted to return are 
unable to resume occupation of their own homes because 
these have in the meanwhile been requisitioned for the 
use of French officials and military persons. The 
returning Germans are therefore obliged still to leave 
their wives and families in Unoccupied Territory, and 
have to count themselves lucky if they can secure for 
themselves so much as a single room. In the sphere of 
education the effects of the housing crisis are especially 
pernicious. Schools, and other buildings which might 
have served as alternative educational premises, have 
been requisitioned in such numbers in the Occupied 
Territories, and particularly in the French zones, that 
not only is the efficiency of the educational machine 
itself gravely impaired: the mental, moral, and physical 
well-being of the rising generation of working-class 
children is also seriously undermined. It is to be hoped 
that the new era of improved relations between France 
and Germany will also see some betterment in this 
connection. 
* * * 

The practical utility of the League of Nations has 
received further illustration in the prompt and business- 
like settlement by the Council of the new Iraq frontier 
dispute. Without going into topographical details, it 
may be said that, while the Council have not endorsed the 
British interpretation of the status quo, they have laid 
it down that the Turkish forces are to be withdrawn 
from several places now occupied. The decision is to 
take effect as from November 15th, and it is a hopeful 
sign that the Turkish Press appears to have received it 
without protest. The Greco-Turkish dispute has also been 
considered by the Council. The immediate friction aris- 
ing from the Constantinople arrests had already been 
alleviated through the intervention of the Mixed Com- 
mission which administers the convention for exchanging 
populations; but the Council have taken steps to 
strengthen the hands of the Commission, with a view to 
averting the repetition of similar incidents. A very 
ugly-looking affair has thus yielded good results, largely 
through the patience and tact of General de Lara, the 
Spanish President of the Mixed Commission. This, ‘too, 
like the settlement of the recent Greco-Bulgarian dispute, 
should add to the prestige and authority of the Council. 

* * * 


A plan, published by authority of the Spanish 
Directory in “ El Debate,’’ confirms the view of the 
Moroccan situation that we took last week. Two distinct 
zones are to be ‘held: one between Laraiche and Tetuan ; 
the other, a very small one, confined to the Melilla penin- 
sula. The entire Riff, outside these areas, is to be 
abandoned. Meanwhile, a new turn has been given to 
the situation by the outbreak of a controversy in the 
French and Spanish Press as to the obligations of Spain 
to other interested Powers. In the French view, strongly 
expressed by “ L’ Afrique Frangaise ’’—an organ usually 
regarded as semi-officially inspired—the grant of a Pro- 
tectorate by a concert of Powers carries with it obliga- 
tions from which the Protecting Power can only escape 
with the consent of the concert or its successors. The 
French publicists also argue that the subsequent treaties 
between France and Spain are all based on the assump- 
tion that Spanish authority will be fully maintained 
throughout the original area of the Protectorate, and 
that the new policy of withdrawal and concentration is 
a breach of faith. To this Sefior Yanguas has replied 
that an obligation to occupy the whole Protectorate 
permanently with military force would be inconsistent 


with the obligation to uphold native authority recognized 
in the Berlin Convention of 1885. The controversy has 
not at present extended beyond the Press stage; but it 
can hardly fail to add seriously to General Primo de 
Rivera’s anxieties. 

* * * 

Despite the turmoil of the last few weeks, the 
special Tribunal which has been considering certain wage 
claims by the provincial tramway employees has managed 
to perform a valuable piece of work. The men claimed, 
first, that, wages should be standardized on the basis of a 
classification of all the undertakings into four groups and 
that there should be a minimum wage of 52s. per week ; 
secondly, that all men should receive at least 10 per cent. 
advance in wages; thirdly, that time and a quarter 
should be paid for night work ; and fourthly, that these 
rates should be stabilized for a long period. The London 
men were also associated in the last two claims. The 
recommendations of the Tribunal are somewhat compli- 
cated in detail, but may be broadly summarized as fol- 
lows : standardization is effected by a classification into six 
groups, so that on the one hand no man suffers a reduc- 
tion, but on the other hand no man obtains more than 
ls. 6d. a week increase; the lowest rates are 52s., except 
for conductors in groups five and six; for night work 4s. 
extra is to be paid in the provinces, and 6s. in London ; 
wages to be stabilized until April Ist, 1926. The 
Tribunal, therefore, does not grant any general advance 
in wages, and the extra payment for night work is only 
equivalent to about time and one-fifteenth. The recom- 
mendations fall far short of the men’s demands, and it 
is more than possible that they will not be accepted. But 
the men will be well advised to pay due regard to the 
advantages of standardization, and all the more so 
because, as the Tribunal remarks, in this particular 
case the problem is unusually difficult. The recommenda- 
tions will come before the Joint Industrial Council for 
acceptance in due course, and the result will be of special 
interest to the community. 

* * * 

Our Irish Correspondent writes: “The interest 
taken by Irish people in the recent General Election 
was very dispassionate, although a certain class have 
derived lively satisfaction from the rout of the 
‘Socialists.’ The contests in Northern Ireland, as was 
generally expected, were reduced to a farce as a result 
of the intervention of the Republican Party and the 
consequent decision of all other Nationalists to abstain 
from voting. The chief result has been to get Mr. de 
Valera once more into jail, and though the method 
adopted is probably unconstitutional, and has provoked 
violent protest from the usual Sunday meeting in 
O’Connell Street, it does not seem likely to have any 
particular results. Northern politicians are making 
as much capital as they can out of their huge majorities, 
but the rejoicings are a little hollow, as the unreality 
of the wholu proceedings is so manifest. Meanwhile, 
the Boundary Commission ‘s apparently ready to settle 
down to business, and we are looking forward with 
some interest to the results of the preliminary meeting. 
This is no doubt the time when any approach to a com- 
promise should be made, but for the moment there 
is no evidence of intention to do anything except let 
the Commission take its own course. Yesterday, how- 
ever, there was a meeting of the executive of Cumann 
na nGaedhael which lasted for seven hours at a stretch. 
Part of this time may have been given to the Boundary, 
but it is more likely that it was spent in discussing the 
unexpected resiguations of the ‘ National Group’ from 
the Dail, and the best method of coping with the thir- 
teen vacancies which now exist.”’ 
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EFORE indulging in the speculations which are rife 

as to the future of British politics in general and 
B the Liberal Party in particular, it will be well to 
examine in an objective spirit the salient features of 
last week’s poll. Perhaps the most significant fact 1s 
the extraordinary firmness with which Labour keeps its 
grasp on votes and seats which it has once won. The 
electoral wave which has carried Conservatism into power 
was essentially an anti-Labour wave ; yet while it has all 
but submerged the Liberal Party, it has left Labour in 
possession of 150 out of its 190 seats. The explanation of 
this apparent paradox is not far to seek. The trade 
unionist who has once forsworn his traditional adherence 
to another party and voted Labour continues to vote 
Labour from a sense of trade union or class loyalty ; and 
he is not shaken in his allegiance, as the supporter of 
another party is shaken, by any doubts on questions of 
immediate policy. A man is asked to vote Liberal in 
order to support certain views and certain measures ; and 
the appeal is apt to fail if he feels out of sympathy, or 
not especially in sympathy, with the party on the issues 
of the moment. But the Labour appeal is not based 
mainly on the wisdom of its policy; certainly not 
on the wisdom of its immediate policy. The manual 
worker is asked to vote Labour, because it is /zs 
party which it is up to him to support, just as it is a point 
of honour with him to support his union in a strike, 
however mistaken he may think it on the merits of the 
case. This is not, of course, the only sentiment to which 
Labour appeals; but this is the secret of its stability. 
Labour will hardly fight again with a worse case or under 
more unfavourable circumstances than it did at this 
election. No blunders, however egregious, no hostile pro- 
paganda, however skilfully conducted, would reduce its 
strength appreciably below 150 seats. 

But this consideration, while it virtually assures 
Labour its present representation as a minimum, also 
serves to limit its possible achievements in an early 
future. The steady growth of Labour in recent Parlia- 
ments has created a careless impression, more prevalent 
perhaps among its alarmed opponents than among its 
supporters, that the same sort of progress has only to 
continue along the same lines, as a more or less natural 
development, to give Labour an independent majority at 
an early date. This is to ignore the essential nature of 
the Labour Party. It is the party of the organized 
workers and the industrial towns. It has gradually wen 
a hold over the forces of trade unionism more complete 
than Liberalism ever possessed; and in the industrial 
towns this factor more than compensates for its failure 
to rally other social elements to which Liberalism 
appealed. But the limits to its progress along these lines 
are already within sight. It will certainly win more seats 
in Birmingham ; there are a few other industrial centres 
where it has not yet exploited its full strength; but, as 
the party of the industrial workers, it can never hope 
for an independent majority, for the simple reason that 
the constituencies where the industrial workers pre- 
dominate are a minority of the constituencies. 

Labour’s chance of an independent majority thus 
depends on its power to rally elements in other areas, to 
which its appeal has hitherto been slight. That it will 
ultimately succeed in doing this is very possible; it has 
already made some headway among the agricultural 
labourers in certain districts, and, in the course of time, 
it may win their allegiance throughout the countty. But 
no one who knows rural Britain will imagine that this 
process can be a rapid one. There are over 270 seats 
where the votes cast last week showed a majority of over 


two to one against the Labour candidate, or where there 
was no Labour. candidate at all. A few of them are 
industrial constituencies which it is just conceivable that 
Labour might win at the next election, because the 
Liberal vote was large, and might go mainly to Labour 
if the Liberal candidate withdrew. But such seats hardly 
amount to a dozen out of the 270. Outside the 270, on 
the other hand, there are scores of seats where in a 
straight Tory-Labour fight the Tory candidate obtained 
a huge majority just falling short of two to one, which 
Labour has no chance of winning for a long time to come. 
Of the 270 seats, Liberalism won well over a hundred at 
last year’s election—five seats in Cornwall ; six in Devon ; 
seats in Berkshire, Herts, and Bucks; places like Taun- 
ton, Shrewsbury, and Bath; business centres like the 
Exchange division of Manchester ; middle-class constitu- 
encies like Sevenoaks and West Edinburgh; the rural 
parts of Scotland and Wales, which Liberalism still 
retains—such are the foundations on which progressive 
majorities have rested in the past—such are the seats 
which Liberalism can win, and which Labour will 
assuredly not win yet awhile. - In the light of these 
facts, the notion of an independent majority for Labour 
at the next election is fantastically wild. If the Liberal 
Party were to disappear, we should be confronted with 
the virtual certainty of two, and a strong probability of 
three, Conservative Parliaments. 

The Liberal Party has no intention of accepting this 
election as a sentence of death. Beneath the surface of 
electoral vicissitudes, its vitality is greater than it has 
ever been since the war, and it is setting to work with a 
hew energy to recreate its position in the constituencies. 
What are the prospects of these efforts meeting with 
success? The answer will depend on whether the Liberal 
Party has a real function to fulfil. It certainly has no 
real function as a mere ‘‘ bulwark against Socialism.”’ 
There are many Conservatives whose satisfaction at their 
victory is swallowed up in dismay at the fate of the 
Liberal Party. Against any Government a reaction is 
bound to set in, which sooner or later will prove strong 
enough to throw it out of power ; and then, if there is no 
Liberal Party, an independent majority for Labour will 
be inevitable. The conclusion is irresistible, and to many 
Conservatives it is so appalling that a desire to revive 
the Liberal Party is almost their chief emotion. Liberals 
have many objections to their own demise, but this is 
hardly one of them, and it will certainly not be possible 
to keep the party as a convenient device for diverting 
from ‘Labour the inevitable swing of the pendulum. 

We fear not so much the subversiveness as the 
sterility of Socialism. We have criticized as strongly as 
anyone the project of a guaranteed loan to Russia; but 
we find its genesis, not so much in any pro-Bolshevist 
proclivities, as in a sense of inability to deal with the 
problem of unemployment along the promised lines of 
home development, which led Ministers in despair to wel- 
come an external loan as an apology for an unemploy- 
ment policy. We have observed that while there was 
much talk of a national system of electricity supply, the 
acts of the Labour Party have been confined to obstruct- 
ing all concrete projects which bore the taint of private 
enterprise. We have observed that an increase in the 
State subsidy was the only contribution which the Labour 
Government could make to the solution of the housing 
problem. We have observed that all its achievements 
have lain in spheres where the path was clearly marked 
out by the old Liberal tradition. In short, we have 
found much in the Labour record that was feeble, much 
that was demagogic, much that makes us doubt whether 
the Labour Party could ever adequately fill the place of 
the old Liberal Party. But it is ridiculous to suppose 
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that any such sinister tendencies have been revealed as 
make the bare possibility of a Labour majority two Par- 
liaments ahead a menace which it must be the primary 
duty of patriotic citizens to avert. 

If there is to be any future for the Liberal Party, 
it can only be as a party of the Left, more anxious to 
do than to prevent—not as the ally or the occasional alas 
of Conservatism. To assert this is not, as some Conser- 
vatives suppose, to assume a pedantic attitude, based 
merely on memories of obsolete controversies in which 
Toryism figured as the enemy, or an attitude of tiresome 
superiority, which assumes that ‘‘ the stupid party ”’ is 
destitute of constructive minds. Certainly this is not 
the view we take. There is no fundamental reason why 
the Conservative Government, which now returns to 
power, should not make a more considerable contribution 
to the solution of the immediate problems of housing and 
unemployment than any which the late Government was 
ever likely to evolve. It has a great opportunity, and if 
we doubt whether it will rise to it adequately, our doubts 
are based more on momentary considerations of personnel 
than on anything inherent in Conservatism. But there is 
one class of reform which Conservatism can never under- 
take—the class which involves a serious challenge to the 
interests of the well-to-do. The man who supposes that 
the task of social reconstruction that lies ahead of us 
can be achieved without reforms of this type is nursing 
an illusion. It is just because Conservatism might do 
well enough the other sort of work, that there is no place 
for a Special Liberal Party on the Right. It is because 
the Labour Party seems to us too much handicapped by 
its dogmas and its constitution to do the latter type of 
work efficiently that we believe there is urgent need for 
a Liberal Party on the Left. 

It is idle to ignore the difficulties which stand in 
the way of a Liberal revival in the constituencies. Can 
Liberalism ever hope to shake the hold of Labour on 
the industrial towns? If not, can it hold out any 
reasonable hope of obtaining an independent majority 
of its own? If not, what would be the Parliamentary 
outcome of a Liberal revival? England has shown that 
she loves minority government less than coalitions ; and 
the alternative of a Liberal-Labour bloc seems hopelessly 
remote in the light of the experience of the last Parliament. 
The public mind is not insensitive to such considerations, 
and they would suffice, we believe, to rule out the possi- 
bility of any real Liberal revival arising merely from an 
improvement in organization and the exploitation of Con- 
servative mistakes. There is only one chance of a future 
for Liberalism as a great organized party—that it should 
think out a policy, and preach it, which grips the public 
imagination as a sincere and serious policy better adapted 
to the needs of Britain than any which Labour or Con- 
servatism can offer. It is to that task that Liberalism 
must set itself. 

Meanwhile, it will fall to Mr. Baldwin’s Government 
to control our destinies during the next few years. The 
Prime Minister, upon whom much will depend, occupies 
a curious position. Fortune has restored to him the 
chance which he heedlessly threw away a year ago. He 
will be able to form a Cabinet, stronger in ability than 
that which he previously led, but distrustful of his 
leadership, and with sections disposed to be disloyal to 
it. He has attractive qualities of personality and 
character, which have led some of his admirers to dub 
him the Conservative ‘‘ C.-B.’’ He certainly does not 
lack grit ; but we may doubt the parallel. For the secret 
of C.-B.’s success was a judgment and a grasp, a power of 
asserting himself at critical moments, which Mr. Baldwin 
has hardly shown. The success of his administration will 


mainly depend on whether he has these qualities latent 
in him. 


THE BALANCE OF POLITICAL POWER 
AT THE ELECTIONS. 
By J. M. KEYNES. 


HE statistics of the Election in round numbers, 
compared with a year ago, can be put in a 
nutshell, thus:— 

(a) The number of those entitled to vote was 
800,000 more than last year. 

(6) The number of those who did vote was 
2,000,000 more than last year. 

(c) The Conservatives polled 2,000,000 more, 
Labour 1,000,000 more, and Liberals 1,000,000 less 
(after allowing for the constituencies where, this 
time, no Liberal was standing). 

(d) Thus of the 3,000,000 new voters and 
Liberal deserters the Conservatives captured two- 
thirds and Labour one-third. 


As usual, on our present electoral system, the turn- 
over in power has been altogether out of proportion to 
the turnover in votes ; 2,000,000 voters out of 20,000,000 
decide the Government of the country. As a broad 
generalization, 70 per cent. of the electors are steady 
partymen who can be expected to give the same straight 
party vote every time. The distribution of this 70 per 
cent. between the parties changes very slowly; at the 
present time perhaps 28 per cent. is Conservative, 14 per 
cent. Liberal, and 28 per cent. Labour. Of the remain- 
ing 30 per cent., nearly 20 per cent. abstain from voting, 
leaving us with the 10 per cent. of wobblers who settle 
matters. Even the best political tacticians sometimes 
forget this. They pay too much attention to the party 
bondsmen and too little to the free men,—the unpre- 
judiced, independent wobblers, who hold the head high 
and govern us by slightly inclining it to the left or to 
the right. 

Now, owing to the geographical concentration of 
the strength of Labour in certain parts of the country, 
particularly in comparison with the Liberals, who are 
distributed more evenly, Labour’s minimum representa- 
tion is unlikely to fall at any time much below its present 
figure of about one-quarter of the House of Commons. 
But, on the other hand, it is, for the same reason, very 
much more difficult for Labour to obtain an absolute 
majority of the whole House. For example, if every 
single voter throughout the country who voted Liberal 
last week had voted Labour, the Conservative Party 
would still have had a comfortable working majority of 
more than fifty seats. 

Thus, in order to get. an independent majority, the 
Labour Party would need to capture not only the whole 
of the Liberal Party, but all the wobblers too. Actually, 
if the Liberal Party broke up, a considerable portion 
would join the Conservatives, and thus render the latter 
almost impregnable in many parts of the country. 

What practical conclusions can we draw from this 
analysis? First, that whilst the Liberal Party cannot 
expect in future to obtain an independent majority in 
the House of Commons, it still commands a balancing 
power which will probably be decisive in one election 
out of every two. 

Second, that it would need exceptional circum- 
stances to give the Labour Party an independent 
majority,—such circumstances as the combination of 
several years of Tory misgovernment with a falling 
standard of life for the mass of the workers. Some 
sections of the Labour Party would like to stay in the 
wilderness waiting for the exceptional circumstances. 
Some day or other distressful economic. conditions might 
yield them a brief opportunity to try extremist experi- 
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ments. But, on the other hand, large elements in the 
Labour Party are capable of seeing that social improve- 
ments can only come as the regult of clear thinking and 
cool action, and that the tumultuous exploitation of 
acute distress would give reforms a poor chance to 
succeed. New social experiments will not get a fair 
opportunity to prove their worth, unless they can be 
introduced in times of normal prosperity. 

My third conclusion, therefore, is this. We are not 
likely to see, for many years to come, a progressive 
Government of the Left capable of efficient legislation, 
unless Radicals and Labour men stop cutting one 
another’s throats and come to an agreement for joint 
action from time to time to carry through practical 
measures about which they agree. Probably not less 
than 10 per cent. of the British electorate are natural 
Radicals. Their mentality and their feelings and some- 
times their class sympathies are distinct from those of 
the typical Labour enthusiast. Their proper place is 
outside the Labour Party. They form a nucleus around 
which from time to time a substantial body of voters 
will collect. No important reforms will ever be carried 
in this country without their intellectual, moral, and 
numerical support. 





STANLEY BALDWIN : CABINET MAKER. 


" DON’T see why you should dream about me,” 
said Mr. Baldwin, pleasantly. ‘‘ My part in 
this election has been a very minor one. Most 

of the papers didn’t even think it worth while to report 

my speeches, and all I had to do was to issue a few 
denials that we should do anything whatever if we got 
into power. It’s true that at Perth I made a reference 
to the House of Lords which, I flatter myself, was 
almost Balfourian in its obscurity ; but the good people 

I was talking to couldn’t make head or tail of it, and the 

London papers didn’t report it, so it can’t be said to 

have created a sensation. Even the great party of which 

I have the somewhat embarrassing honour to be the 

leader has only had to open its mouth and shut its 

eyes and see what the electorate would give it for a 

surprise. The Labour and Liberal Parties did all the 

work for us. It was the Liberals who destroyed the 

Russian Treaties by their unanswerable arguments; it 

was Ramsay who destroyed his own Government by 

going to the country on such an issue and losing his 
head over the campaign; and it was the electors who 
accidentally destroyed the Liberal Party in their eager- 
ness to endorse the Liberal view that the time had come 
to turn the Government out. The less we said the 
better it was for us, and, consequently, our least articu- 
late candidates have the most overwhelming majorities. 

** At the last election,’? he went on, musingly, 
‘* I did take my share of the limelight, in the picturesque 
réle of the honest idiot who had strayed into politics 
by accident and lost his way. And the electors deliber- 
ately turned me down. This time they haven’t given 
me a thought—but they’ve given me a record majority. 
It’s a funny game! ”’ 

“I suppose you’ll be Prime Minister again 
to-morrow or the day after,’’ I suggested. 

““ It seems inevitable,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I’m honestly 
not keen on the job, but Winston can hardly take it on 
just yet, and Curzon, who would rather have it than 
a dukedom, is definitely ruled out, I’m afraid, by his 
own magnificence; and who else is there?’ 


‘‘ There is no one else,” said I. “‘ I quite agree 
that you are inevitable—and more acceptable than any- 
one else,’’ I added, politely. 

‘‘ Well, it’s no joke forming a Cabinet this time,”’ 
observed Mr. Baldwin. ‘‘ You see, most of the big- 
wigs held aloof last time because they hadn’t forgiven 
me for upsetting their apple-cart at the Carlton Club, 
so I had to fall back on a second eleven, as it were; but 
now the party is reunited, and all the swells will expect 
big jobs, and all the men who had jobs before will 
expect them again, and then there are some comers-on. 
And I’ll bet you anything you like that those who 
get left out will form a B.M.G. party. I wonder,” 
he continued, ‘‘ whether I could say that the work has 
become so. heavy that it is necessary to have two Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer, two Foreign Secretaries, and 
so on. That would be one way out of the difficulty. 
Lord Chancellors: Lord Cave and Lord Birkenhead. 
Chancellors of the Exchequer: the Brothers Chamber- 
lain. Lords Privy Seal: the Cecil family. But I’m 
afraid the public wouldn’t stand it if they each got full 
pay, and I don’t see Birkenhead, for instance, taking 
half the emoluments. Besides, think of a Cabinet 
meeting! ‘ The Lord Chancellor explained that he had 
taken a different view from his learned friend the Lord 
Chancellor, and that it had proved quite impossible to 
find a modus vivendi.’ It would be like a scene from 
‘Tolanthe.’ No, that arrangement would never work. 
I must find some other way out.”’ e 

“‘How would it be to decide on a line of policy 
first, and then pick the men who would be most likely 
to carry it out?’’ I suggested. ‘‘TI never thought of 
that,’’ replied Mr, Baldwin, eagerly. ‘‘ Of course, it 
would make all the difference to policy whether, one 
rested on people like Amery and the Duke of North- 
umberland and Ronny McNeill, or on the Cecils and 
Chamberlains ; but I thought one had to fit them all in, 
like the pieces in a jig-saw puzzle, and trust to luck.’’ 

‘* What I should like to do,’’ he added, confiden- 
tially, ‘‘ would be to put Bob Cecil at the Foreign Office 
and Austen at the Treasury. But, then, what am I 
to do with Curzon and Winston? Curzon would be 
even more dangerous at the India Office than he would 
be as Foreign Secretary; he would be grotesque at the 
Home Office, taking precautions against the lower orders 
having ‘ what I understand they call a be-d-no’ (here 
Mr. Baldwin gave an admirable imitation of Lord 
Curzon’s lofty manner of speech) ; and although he would 
make an excellent First Commissioner of Works, I’m 
afraid he wouldn’t consider that office an adequate 
recognition of his services to the nation. He might, of 
course, be Lord President of the Council, but I want 
that office for Balfour ; I don’t suppose he cares whether 
he’s in or out, but he would lend distinction to a 
mediocre Government. Then there’s Winston. He’s a 
very capable administrator, and would do well. as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but Horne wants that job if 
Austen goes to the Foreign Office. He would make an 
excellent War Minister, but Derby and Worthy are 
both clamouring for that office. He has a good record 
at the Admiralty, but Lee and Amery both have 
stronger claims. I should like to put him at the Board 
of Trade to handle the industries that want to be safe- 
guarded, but Bridgeman and Lloyd-Greame must be 
considered. He is about the only man who might get 
houses out of Wheatley’s Act, but Neville Chamberlain 
has every right to be Minister of Health, and there are 
still Barlow and Jicks unprovided for. Then there is 
Kingsley Wood with a great reputation, and I must do 
something for Davidson. It’s a hopeless position,”’ 
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““What are you going to do about Lord Birken- 
head? ’”’ I inquired. 

“TI don’t know,”’ replied Mr. Baldwin, despon- 
dently. ‘Do you think I could make a Civil Lord of 
him? ’”’ 

* * * * * 

Before I could think of a reply to this question my 
dream underwent a curious change. Instead of talking 
to Mr. Baldwin myself I seemed to-hear Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman telling him the story of his own 
Cabinet-making, just as he told it at the time to Thomas 
Shaw. 

“ Well,” said C.-B., ‘‘ this thing began on Mon- 
day ; and I let it go on for three days; and then I said 
to each and all of them, ‘ Now look here, I have been 
playing up till now.’ The comicality of it, as I say, 
appealed to me. ‘ But now let me just say that it is 
I who am the head of this Government: it.is I who have 
the King’s Command: I am on horseback, and you will 
be all pleased to understand that . . . J will not have 
any condition imposed upon me, that you must take your 
own course, on that footing. Do you understand?’ So 
they all came in—no conditions; no nothing: there 
they are.”’ 


“‘ That’s a very good tip,’’ said Mr. Baldwin. 
“T think I’ll follow your example.”’ 


Peter IBBETSON. 





BACK TO THE PROBLEM—AND MAD- 
HATTERISM. 
By A WARY COUNTRYMAN. 


HROUGH the crowded hours of a memorable 
three weeks I have been A Cheered Country- 
man. And now? Still cheered. But wary, not 

so simple as I look! 

Down in our hamlet we may not be the men some 
of the grandads were, we have allowed ourselves to be 
walked on quite a lot; but we are not born fools. Such 
wits as we have we keep about us. We have had a 
glimpse, a satisfying glimpse, of the Promised Land, and 
we are going there; and we do not mean to be taken in, 
if we can help it, by any talkers or schemers who are 
setting forth to meet us on the way. Yes, the hamlet 
is all right. There voted :— 


For the Land Policy (and paid 9d. apiece for a 
motor-van to take men and womenfolk to the 
poll, through drenching rain, three miles) ... 18 

Against (one farmer and his wife, it being against 
the religion of the other farmer and his wife 
to vote) ... oe ‘ii a ie 7 


— 


Majority For ... 16 


And the proportion was the same in the next hamlet. 
But the result in the constituency as a whole— 
pardon these local details, but to acquaint yourself with 
them is to acquaint yourself with the causes (other than 
Russia) of the Liberal failure in the counties—is that 
the Conservative, who, thanks to having both a Liberal 
and a Labour opponent, had got in at two elections as 
the representative of the minority of the electors, has 
now been returned with a majority in excess of the totai 
polled by the Liberal and the Labour candidates 
together. The Liberal figures have fallen considerably 
below the former Liberal polls; the Labour candidate 
has doubled the old Labour poll. There are no extenuat- 
ing circumstances. The Liberal candidate was a first- 
rate man, a genial agriculturist who practises co- 


partnership, a ready speaker. The funds of the Labour 
candidate were so limited that he could not get out 
posters, and it was only at the last moment that he had 
his deposit money in his pocket. We have been badly 
beaten. 

The Conservative sitting member was well known. 
He is an alert, leisured, well-to-do, ‘‘ joky’’’ young 
man, who has been active in forwarding ex-Servicemen’s 
claims, constant in subscribing to clubs and bazaars and 
in conducting opening ceremonies, and assiduous at an 
unending series of teas to women electors on kind ladies’ 
lawns. He makes the full appeal of social prestige to the 
latent Conservatism of which there remains so much 
in the countryside. But a more important reason for 
his success is that the excellent Liberal candidate was 
late on the scene. Few villagers are carried away by 
a candidate by seeing him or hearing him once. It is 
on the second sight of him and the second hearing of 
him that they usually make up their minds for good. 

Most important of all, the constituency has received 
little or no Liberal education. Until the present Elec- 
tion all the leaflets have been about things the cottagers 
knew little about in sentences they hardly understood. 
Most of the electorate take only a Sunday paper. What 
would your views be likely to be if you saw only a 
Sunday paper of the third class, and had no wider intel- 
lectual horizon than most of the voters of a rural 
division? A few cottagers take a Liberal morning 
paper, mainly for the insurance. Some take the 
‘ Evening News’’ as their only paper. The ‘“‘ Star ”’ 
is not so easily obtained. There are plenty of men and 
women whose fathers were Liberals, or who have once 
voted Liberal, but who, because of a lack of Liberal 
education, cannot be counted on to vote if it is raining 
or pitch dark, or if it is in any way inconvenient. 

As most of the voters in the rural constituencies 
are cottagers, and these cottagers are not mainly Con- 
servative, it is obvious that if these cottagers were fully 
polled there would be a heavy anti-Conservative vote. 
But how to poll them ? 

If, on a rainy day, you had been wet through 
twice at your work, and were more than usually tired, 
and could not well afford to have your best clothes 
soaked, you would hardly be keen on walking three miles, 
through rain and mud, to the poll. Query, what 
insurmountable objections are there to having votes 
recorded in every parish schoolroom with the school- 
master or schoolmistress as the returning officer? Mr. 
Acland, in the Tiverton division—and he was a ‘‘ gentle- 
man ”’ with plenty of friends of ‘‘ his own class ’’—had 
only ors motor for every ten motors of his opponent. 
In my own district even the parson was out with his 
beribboned car, working harder for the Conservative 
than he ever worked on a sermon. 

Well, a Conservative majority will not yield this 
reform of nearby polling stations. There remains, 
therefore, the education of the electorate. The Liberal 
dailies are not so strong educationally as the editors of 
those journals would probably like them to be, and they 
are not so well circulated as the Harmsworthian journals. 
And any daily paper leading article is stiff reading for 
most labouring men and women. Almost as well reckon 
on many urban women voters reading the ‘‘ Economist.’’ 
During the Election I came across a composition that 
a Liberal leader thought country people could readily 
understand. It needed to be completely rewritten. It 
is not so much the leading articles of the daily papers 
that have an influence in the rural districts as the general 
atmosphere of these papers, and their presentation of 
certain kinds of news in a certain way and their omission 
of other kinds. 
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The first thing that people have to grip who would 
lead the rural electorate is that villager voters have 
most of them still to acquire the habit of reading, that 
to them a page of print is not alluring, but deterring. 
A vast amount of educational spade work has to be 
done on the humblest, most skilful, and most cautious 
lines. And for enlightenment on how to set about this 
work it is not a bit of use listening to townees. 

The second thing that needs to be faced is this kind 
of thing. It was a Right Honourable at the job of feed- 
ing and firing a crowded meeting that had been got 
together in a market town. The assemblage was tepidly 
told things about two bad men called MacDonald and 
Campbell, which might or might not be true, but which 
certainly bored it; that the Liberals who voted at the 
last General Election were so many millions, and they 
weren’t going to be trampled on, no they weren’t; and 
that Liberalism, ladies and gentlemen, was the Safe 
Middle Way. All this cliché negation and Middle Way 
talk to an audience, half of which was made up of eager 
young men and women! Middle Way with misery all 
around us, with politics not a game but a part of 
religion! Middle Way to young folk of spirit, natur- 
ally minded to fight only where blows were going! What 
would my hamlet, with its low wages and leaky cottages, 
think of me if I stood up and prosed to them of the 
Middle Way? Bah! What part or lot has any live 
man or woman reformer with such Liberalism? 

The third thing that some Liberals had better take 
a good look at is that in the three-party fight in our 
rural constituency the Labour poll was nearly doubled. 
Why? Because the local Labour men and women, who 
speak so effectively at the little meetings they hold, talk 
in a brotherly and sisterly way about things that matter 
a great deal to them personally and to every one of the 
people they are speaking to. What these unselfish 
emissaries say is understood. They have not only con- 
viction and fervour but youth, and it is the youth of the 
villages that it is most profitable to address, for it is 
now rural youth which most keenly realizes what is 
lacking in village life and is most set on getting, one 
way or other, what is needed to make the villages worth 
staying in. Every honest student of the rural situation 
must feel indebted to these Labour gospellers for their 
devotion, their energy, and their studiousness. Their 
virtues commend their policy. To imagine that such 
spade work is going to be disposed of by last-moment 
Liberal meetings is Mad-Hatterism. 

One old neighbour, who had gone to the poll at 
seventy-five, said to me when it was known that the 
Conservative had won, ‘‘ Seems as if them are on top 
whatever we does.’’ It is in this bitter state of dis- 
appointment that the earnest young railway men from 
the Junction now find cottager after cottager ready for 
their Labour message. It would be the easiest thing 
for me to poll our hamlet and half-a-dozen more for 
Labour at the next Election. 

Meantime, about cottages? This is of all things the 
most urgent. In my hamlet and in many another, first- 
class labour is not available for the best-intentioned 
farmer. It is all below standard, and the reason is not 
only low wages but years of bad cottages. The limit to 
what can be done in benefiting the hamlet by “ social 
work ’’ has almost been reached while it is housed in 
hovels. The best thing that could happen to my hamlet 
is that three-quarters of it should be burnt. 


A BIRTH IN THE DESERT, 
By BE. M. FORSTER. 


N the fringe of the Libyan Desert, forty miles 
O west from Alexandria and two miles south of 
the sea, some remarkable buildings are standing— 
yo remarkable that tourists have been known to approach 
them, to sit down in their shadows, and to look them up 
in a guide-book. The Libyan Desert is here composed 
of delicate limestone ridges, clothed with flowers and 
separated by little fields of barley in the spring, and bare 
at all other seasons, awaiting the next spring. It is not 
the desert of fiction, where all save the heroine is sin 
and sand; and though a few Bedouin sheikhs move 
about, they, like their surroundings, keep quite quiet. 
In harmony with the scenery and its inhabitants rise 
these puzzling buildings, abrupt, visible for miles, yet 
spiritually at home. Who built them? The guide-book 
does not say. What is their date? What style are they 
in? Egyptian? Not exactly, but then we are not exactly 
in Egypt; Egypt starts with the irrigation a few miles 
behind ; Egypt was the river Nile. Are they Tunisian, 
Algerian, southern Spanish? Not exactly, again. Did 
the Bedouins put them up? Impossible, Bedouins don’t 
build, they are nomads; look at their tents there, almost 
Mongolian in outline, and harmonizing with the low 
ridges of the hills. | Then whence came this austere 
beautiful town, with its unfinished walls, solemn 
market-place, court-house, antique memorial column? 
Whence the great building outside it—basilica or 
factory ’—with its long roof and arcaded tower? Our 
last conjecture was, indeed, the nearest to the truth. 
Bedouins don’t build. But if they did, they would build 
like this. Something has evidently happened, some 
influence has passed over the desert, and the latent 
architectural capabilities of a race have been stirred. 

Burg el Arab is in no guide-book because it only 
dates from 1918. It began under the Great War, when 
everyone, Bedouins especially, ought to have been intent 
on bloodshed ; and it even grew with the connivance of 
the British Military Authorities. When the Last Judg- 
ment comes and the generals—ranged apart as befits 
their rank—are asked each of them to say what he did 
for God, one will proudly reply, ‘‘ I bombed Rheims,’’ 
another ‘‘ I spoilt a few Tiepolos at Venice,’’ and so on; 
but some general or other out of Egypt will hang his 
head because he created or permitted creation. Imagina- 
tion and humanity broke loose here in the heart of horror, 
and after the Senussi were checked and pacified a curious 
experiment was made, of which we see only the unfinished 
shell. It was hoped—and part of the hope found fulfil- 
ment—that the district could be held not by force, 
through mounted police, but by interesting itself in its 
own affairs. The Bedouins needed a store-house, a court 
of justice, and a market-place, and, above all, some 
centre in which they could take a pride, some visible 
symbol of their dry, enduring civilization. Burg el 
Arab tried to supply this, and the enthusiasm they 
brought to its making suggested that the experiment 
was sound. It was not to be a town in a residential 
sense—only a seat of government and an occasional place 
of social intercourse and trade. It was to be quite 
small (about 400 yards by 200), but a mosque would 
have been added, also a library for genealogies and other 
tribal records, also a ‘‘ castle ’’—we shall see in a moment 
for whom. 

The scheme rested on an economic idea. Bedouins 
and Egyptians don’t mix well, and fusion is for the 
present deemed impossible, yet they might be useful to 
each other and so acquire mutual respect. Now the 
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trade with the west—such as it is—is in the hands of 
Cairo and Alexandria merchants. It would be greatly 
increased if there was an adequate transport system— 
and here the Bedouin would come in. He would not 
trade to any extent on his own account, but he would be 
the carrier between Egypt and Central Africa, and Burg 
el Arab (which is close to the Alexandria-Hammam rail- 
way) would be the starting-place of his caravans. Such 
was the practical, as apart from the spiritual, side of the 
experiment. There was also a carpet factory, which was 
transferred from the neighbouring town of Amrieh, and 
which employed 400 Bedouin women and produced excel- 
lent though somewhat expensive rugs. But the factory 
(though superb architecturally) is incidental ; the place 
could never be an industrial centre—only a stronghold 
for the imagination and a depot for the African carrying 
trade. 

While the scheme was developing (with the sympathy 
of both English and Egyptian friends), a great and 
sudden change took place away on the Nile, which altered 
the whole political perspective. Great Britain fulfilled 
the promises that she had been making since 1882, and 
virtually left Egypt her independence. The effect upon 
Burg el Arab was disastrous. Young Egypt could not 
look with any sympathy upon a small Bedouin town, 
sticking like a pimple on its new-born flank. It con- 
demned the experiment as unpatriotic, superfluous, and 
absurd, and began to throw various Oriental difficulties 
in its way. Ministers said they would help, couldn’t, 
funds were cut off—and in the end the official mainly 
responsible for the scheme (an Englishman) has resigned ; 
work has stopped, and the exquisite buildings are likely 
to join the past and become one with their neighbours, 
the ruins of Abumna and of Abusir. The Nationalists 
are not to be blamed. Old countries can’t learn their 
lesson, so how should young ones? Egypt for the Egyp- 
tians, Britain for the British, France for the French! 
No country has seen that nationalism leads to discomfort 
within and disaster without, so it was not to be expected 
that the Cairo Government would favour a subject race 
who were traditionally Egypt’s enemies. Inevitable, but 
sad. There is so little public beauty in the world. It is 
nearly always personal and subterranean, seldom rising 
to the surface in the form of a town, seldom allied to 
a hope. When it seeks not its own but the good of 
ordinary men, and strives to express what is latent in 
their minds—then its frustration has something tragic 
about it. ; 

To state in an article without illustrations that 
Burg el Arab is ‘‘ beautiful ’’ means, indeed, nothing; 
a series of photographs and plans should follow at 
this point. But even photographs and plans could not 
convey the landscape, the quality of the soil and the 
sky, and it is in conjunction with them that the town 
establishes its claim. Like them, it seems harsh at the 
first sight, but it has latent gentleness—even as they, 
once a year, give birth to delicately scented flowers. It is 
one of the few creations of an epoch that gloried in 
degradation and destruction ; one of the few proofs then 
forthcoming that the life of man, like the life of plants, 
refused to lie buried in ugliness and muddle for ever. 
Buildings and flowers! Near the town is the small tomb 
of a saint. He used to be both nameless and mute, but 
during the war he was roofed over with copper, and the 
attention stimulated him. ‘‘ Mohammed of the Copper 
Dome ’’ he was now called, and simultaneously he began 
to speak. ‘‘ Some day there will be large buildings near 
me,’’ he used to say, and he used to come out of his 
tomb at night and sit by his dome (which had been made 
from the air-tight boxes put into small boats to lend 
them seaworthiness after submarining), with the result 


that in the morning the masons on their way to work 
were greeted by a most delicious smell. They were not 
surprised. ‘‘ Just as the cold earth throws up the beau- 
tiful flowers and their perfume,’’ they said, ‘‘ so occa- 
sionally it throws up Mohammed and his.’’ Both seemed 
to them equal births of a benign power, which the seasons 
may retard but cannot destroy. 

Since Egyptian nationalism—for quite comprehen- 
sible reasons—will not encourage the scheme, is it doomed 
to extinction? There remains one other factor: the 
Egyptian King. The dynasty has a slight traditional 
connection with the district: the ex-Khedive Abbas 
concerned himself with it when he built the railway. 
And King Fuad himself has taken some interest in the 
building, realizing perhaps that it is desirable for a 
modern monarch not only to express Nationalism, but to 
supplement it, to represent the minorities in his kingdom 
as well as the majority. Burg el Arab was planned in 
this expectation. It anticipated a personal over- 
lordship, and in the middle of the town a big house or 
“castle ’’ was to arise, which was to symbolize 
royalty and be its occasional residence. There was to be 
a small annual ceremony. The sheikhs were to assemble 
and render up the key of the town to the King, who, 
before giving it back, would review the events of the past 
year, and receive the Bedouin oath of allegiance. 
Whether the King is sufficiently attracted by the scheme 
ta take personal action has yet to be seen, but he is 
certainly its only hope, and he himself would probably 
find in it a source of strength rather than of weakness. 
There is no question of British influence, which would 
naturally be resented. Burg el Arab lies silent and 
empty. King Fuad (though Egypt is his main concern) 
might do worse than attach this unique little ornameut 
to the hem of his robe. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


port and that the Clerk of the House had the 

vicarious headache. Something of the same kind 
might be the comment on the election. The Labour 
Party raised the storm and the Liberal Party had the 
shipwreck. The country visited its anger in regard to 
everything connoted by the Russian loan upon the party 
whose opposition to that loan had mainly brought the 
Government down. The blow intended for Labour laid 
the Liberals flat. It was an illogical but not an unin- 
telligible result. There were two main causes that 
brought it about. The first was the fact that it was the 
Liberals who put Labour in power. The circumstances 
surrounding and justifying that fact had to be explained, 
and the average man does not like things which need 
explanation and does like self-evident propositions. The 
second was the fact that the Liberal Party fought the 
campaign on the assumption that it could not win. 
I have seen many of the defeated candidates during the 
week, and almost without exception they lay stress on 
the important part which this fact played in bringing 
about their defeat. It was especially operative in the 
last phase of the election, when the incident of the 
Zinovieff letter turned the anti-Socialist movement into 
a stampede. ‘‘ A week before the election,’’ said one of 
the defeated candidates to me, ‘‘ I was holding the seat. 
But the Zinovieff letter turned the tide against me, not 
because my people wanted to desert me, but because they 
were determined to have an anti-Socialist Government 
in, and the Liberals had not put enough candidates in 


| T was said of the younger Pitt that he drank the 
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the field to make that possible through their agency. 
The electors are voting less and less for parties and more 
and more for or against certain specific objects. Last 
year I was put in not because I was a Liberal, but 
because I was a Free Trader. Last week I was put out 
not because I was a Liberal, but because my party could 
not assure an anti-Socialist majority in the House.”’ 


* * * 


The conclusion to be drawn from this experience, 
which seems to have been very widespread, is that if 
the Liberal Party is to remain an effective challenger in 
the field it must fight to win and not to lose. It must 
ask the country to return a majority to the House to 
form a Government, and not a minority to form an 
Opposition. The public will not rally to a banner on 
which the signal of ‘‘ Defeat ’’ is inscribed. I under- 
stand that the policy of adopting only a limited number 
of candidates was imposed on the organizers against 
their own instinct. It would be interesting to know 
why it was imposed. Was there a desire in some quarters 
that there should not be too many Liberals returned— 
just enough, say a hundred, to give a good bargaining 
hand for whatever purpose was in view, and not too 
many to make the achievement of that purpose difficult ? 
In a word, was the election fought in such a way as to 
make the revival of the Coalition easy, and not in the 
way best calculated to strengthen an independent 
Liberal Party? The question needs to be asked in view 
of the stricken landscape that Liberalism presents to-day. 
If a revival is to come it can come only out of a strong 
conviction of the urgent need of the cause and out of 
a spirit of confidence in its instruments. For the time 
being the party is, for all practical purposes, extinct in 
Parliament. It is in the country that it has to be 
re-created. There is abundant material for a great 
revival movement. The late election showed that, not 
merely in the polling booths, but by the remarkable 
spirit which marked the meetings in all parts of the 
country. But there must be organization and education. 
For ten years the Liberal Party has been practically out 
of action as a propagandist idea. The war silenced it 
and left the field to Labour, and since the war, owing to 
the internal conditions of the party, the work has never 
been resumed. The party has become a party of veterans. 
The new generation, whose political experience is limited 
to the war and the post-war world, are drifting to other 
tabernacles in ignorance of the great gospel that has 
made this country the beacon light of liberty to the 
world for centuries, and that was never more needed 
than when we are threatened with Protection on the one 
hand and a crude Socialism on the other. We must 
reach the young mind of the country with this gospel. 
Above all, we must reach the women. 


* * * 


Mr. Asquith, in the hour of defeat, must have been 
a little astonished at the tears which have been shed 
over his fall in the Conservative Press. Even the ‘‘ Daily 
Mail ”’ has discovered at last that he is a great English- 
man, whose exclusion from Parliament is something like 
a national disaster. We all rejoice to know that it will 
have an opportunity of recovering its normal attitude 
towards him. He is not quitting the fight, and we may 
confidently look for his early return to the House of 
which, whether in or out of power, he is always the 
most illustrious figure. In the meantime, his retention 
of the leadership of the party in the country is the vital 
condition of that revival of which I have spoken. 

* * * 

There is a good deal of speculation as to where the 

election leaves Mr, MacDonald in regard to his party. 


With the bulk of his colleagues in the late Government 
we know where it leaves him. They permitted him to 
entertain no doubt on that point on the critical night 
of the Campbell debate, and they are not the men to 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb now the disaster is 
accomplished. They were comfortable in their places, 
and they were quite reconciled to keeping in power with 
the support of the Liberals, even if doing so led to an 
open breach with their extremists. Indeed, an open 
breach with the extremists was what they wanted. It 
is not easy to say what was the dominant motive of 
Mr. MacDonald in forcing an election. At a Cabinet 
meeting a week before the reassembling of Parliament 
I am told that he was almost alone in his insistence that 
a rupture must come at once. There is no doubt that 
he expected to improve the position of his party. He 
was suffering from a wholly inflated view of the impres- 
sion he had made on the country, and, being both a 
vain man and a solitary man, he may even have culti- 
vated the illusion that he would retain power. But 
I do not think that anyone who knows anything of 
Mr. MacDonald’s mind or who has watched his pro- 
ceedings in office can question that it was his animus 
against the Liberal Party that made him take the 
plunge. He was prepared to risk cutting off his own 
nose to spite the Liberal face. He probably flatters 
himself that he has succeeded in his major objective, but 
I think he has damned himself in the eyes of the trade 
unionists as a political strategist; and there is a fierce 
undercurrent of resentment in the party in regard to his 
clumsy and disingenuous handling of the Zinovieff letter, 
which turned a defeat into a rout. 


* * * 


I hear that on the night of the election, as the 
results came in showing the volume of the Conservative 
victory, an eminent ex-Lord Chancellor who is notori- 
ously favourable to a Coalition of the ‘‘ best brains ”’ 
was observed to be in deep gloom. The tide was flowing 
too strongly for his calculations. Longer and longer 
grew his face as the Tory majority rose higher and 
higher. At last he fled to the Carlton Club. His punt 
was submerged. He must get aboard the jolly boat. 


* * * 


My reference the other week to faith-healing brings 
me the following letter :— 


“Your paragraph on the Hickson faith-healing 
mission is right on the nail, but I am disposed to chal- 
lenge both the points you make. First, taking into 
account all the conditions of the past month, tne amount 
of public discussion has not been small. The religious 
papers and other weeklies (much more important, as 
you know, than the daily journalist imagines) have 
given a deal of space to the Bradford and later displays, 
while the ‘ Manchester Guardian,’ as usual, recognizing 
a subject of profound interest, printed a daily batch of 
letters on faith-healing throughout the election cam- 
paign. Your second point is that the Church of England 
should be especially hostile to, or sceptical of, the move- 
ment. I think that is untenable. J. M. Hickson’s work 
had been done, and been watched, in the Anglican 
Church before he went to America. In Buffalo I found 
him stirring the city from an Episcopal church. For 
years that Church has had a famous centre of faith- 
healing in Boston. And here, as there, I believe (witness 
Harold Anson and his friends), the methods and results 
of the new psychology have met with a keener interest 
among the younger Episcopal clergy than among the 
ministers of other Churches. Of course, I am not deny- 
ing that Hickson’s enterprise has its dangerous and 
distressing aspects. The description in the ‘ Manchester 
Guardian’ of his visit to the Bradford institution for 
the blind was a heartbreaking thing to read.” 


A. G. G. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SPAIN AS A BORROWER. 


Smr,—In your issue of the 18th inst., I notice that on 
page 130 you affirm that all Foreign Governments, which 
have borrowed any considerable sum on the London Market, 
have been in default, in whole or in part, on the service of 
their external debt within the past twenty-five years, that 
is to say since 1899, with the exception of Chile and Japan. 
You add among other important defaulters within the past 
twenty-five years the name of Spain. I should be glad to 
know what is your object in including Spain in this assertion, 
in her case gratuitous and calculated to damage her credit. 

Even at the worst times of her modern history, as in 
1837 and 1872, Spain has always paid the interest on her 
public debt, in spite of the Civil War and Revolution of those 
years, if not punctually, within a reasonable period of time. 
With those two exceptions, she has never been a defaulter, 
even temporarily, down to the present day. She has cer- 
tainly not interrupted the service of her external debt within 
the last twenty-five years. 

I appeal to your sense of honesty for the publication of 
this letter, in support of which I-refer to the 50th Annual 
Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders for the year 1923.—Yours, &c., 

A. Merry DEL VAL, 
Spanish Ambassador. 
London. 
October 23rd, 1924 


[We owe the Spanish Government an apology for what 
was certainly a serious overstatement. The Ambassador’s 
claim that even in 1837 and 1872 Spain paid the interest on 
her debt, “if not punctually, within a reasonable period of 
time,” is not borne out by the Report of the Council of 
Foreign Bondholders, to which he refers us. Nevertheless, 
Spain’s default, in the sense of failure to pay the due interest 
on her external debt, did come to an end in 1883—which is 
more than twenty-five years ago. The only complaint about 
Spain’s treatment of foreign lenders within the last twenty- 
five years relates to the taxation and payment in pesetas of 
the coupons on the ‘‘ Unsealed Exterior Bonds.” These were 
Bonds, of which the coupon was payable in foreign currencies, 
and which were expressly freed from Spanish taxation. Ata 
later date a decree was issued to the effect that all such 
Bonds, which were not registered and sealed within nine 
months as belonging to foreigners, would be deemed to be 
held by Spanish subjects. The coupons on such Bonds were 
then paid in pesetas and subjected to a tax of 20 per cent. 
A little later, ‘‘ unsealed ” Exterior Bonds were forcibly con- 
verted. These acts were a breach of the terms on which this 
foreign debt was contracted. But compared with what some 
other Governments have done, they may fairly claim to be 
reckoned a peccadillo.—Ep., THe Nation.] 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FASHIONS. 

Sir,—Will you allow me a few comments on your clever 
correspondent Omicron’s adventurous expedition into Vic- 
torian times? He is, luckily for him, very young, this on 
internal evidence. To begin with, ‘‘ Take the question of 
women’s stockings . . . they were universally black.” On 
first-hand knowledge I can assure him that up to the thirty- 
fifth year of her late Majesty’s reign, stockings were univers- 
ally white! I well remember early in the ’seventies being 
praised by an elderly relative for not having adopted that 
“dirty fashion ’—of black stockings. Also, even in those 
benighted days the young woman of taste and means did 
at times indulge in fine silk—and linen! As to cigarettes, 
they didn’t smoke them in restaurants and hotels, but with 
their brothers and cousins and uncles in smoking-room or 
leafy garden bowers oft-times they anticipated the pleasures 
of later reigns. The real change has arisen within more recent 
years in the complete disappearance of the waist and the 
complexion—the one owing to the far more comfortable style 
of dress, the other to the double ravages of exposure to sun 
and wind and burdens of powder and rouge. No skin can 
stand either, and remain white and smooth, and the damsel 
of the nineteenth century was assured by first her brothers 
and then her lovers that her white neck and hands were 


things of beauty. She believed them, and when she had 


them by nature she did her best to preserve them. Now, 
latest of all, woman’s crown of glory has largely fallen from 
its high estate. But tout change, and doubtless my great- 
granddaughters will wonder at the scanty clothing of the 
early twentieth century as they pull in their corsets, and 
arrange their lovely long trains, and puff up their fine long 
tresses. Well, there are compensations for most things, even 
for being an 


Otp Woman. 


“A WHITED SEPULCHRE.” 

Smr,—I regret that in my review of Mr. J. St. Loe 
Strachey’s book, “The River of Life,” in your issue of 
October 18th, I should have done injustice to Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner or to Mr. Strachey himself. I had not Mr. Gar- 
diner’s book, containing his article on Mr. Strachey, by 
me when I wrote the review. I did not put the phrase 
“a whited sepulchre” within inverted commas as repre- 
senting Mr. Gardiner’s precise words. I was merely giving 
from memory, in what I hoped might be recognized as a ban- 
tering vein, the substance of the impression Mr. Gardiner’s 
article had made upon me when I read it years ago. I have 
now referred to that article, and my original impression is 
only intensified by Mr. Gardiner’s closing sentence: “ I think 
there is deep significance in the decoration of a house front.” 
I apologize, however, to Mr. Gardiner, and to all concerned, 
if my review suggested that Mr. Gardiner had actually used 
the phrase “a whited sepulchre.”—Yours, &c., 


Tue WRITER OF THE REVIEW. 





ANATOLE FRANCE. 

Sir,—You may remember that when Anatole France 
came to England he was welcomed at a banquet by the 
choicest representatives of capitalism and imperialism. 
Apparently the process of putting him among the right people 
is to continue after his death. The “Times,” in its obituary 
article, declared that he ‘‘ did solid service to the cause of 
his country ; he was also among those who raised their voices 
against peace before victory was complete.” I suppose this 
is a reference to his letter, published in the “ Droit du 
Peuple” of May 8th, 1917, in which, “ puisqu’il nous est 
loisible de faire la paix avec ou sans victoire, & notre choix,” 
he discourses ironically on the attractions of the “ complete 
victory.” “A vrai dire,” he concludes, “ cette aimable paix 
peut se faire attendre. Mais nous ne sommes pas pressés. 
La guerre ne fait perdre & la France que dix mille hommes 
par jour.”—Yours, &c., 

J. M. 

October 15th, 1924. 





THE VICTORS. 


Ramsay said and Baldwin said, 

‘‘ Thank Heaven the Liberal Party’s dead.” 
‘‘ Sanity’s dead, reason is dead,”’ 

Quoth Ramsay, Winston, and Birkenhead. 


‘‘ Policies pass; principles pass ; 

Now for the warfare of class and class— 
Poplar and Privilege, both agreed 

That a dose of hate is the country’s need.”’ 


Tories shout, and Socialists shout, 

‘‘ Thank Heaven again that Asquith’s out.”’ 
‘‘ Dignity’s out, logic is out,”’ 

Winterton, Wheatley, and Maxton shout. 


‘* Rhetoric stays; Billingsgate stays ; 

The pledge we break and the lie that pays; 
Tariff wangles and Soviet dreams, 

And none to puncture our windy schemes.”’ 


Moscow has said, Fascists have said, 
‘* Thank Heaven the Liberal Party’s dead.” 


MacFiecknoe. 
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OLD PRINCE 


By DAVID GARNETT. 


T had been a hard winter. A soaking wet January, 
| during which I was employed in keeping the furrows 
open to drain the sown fields of wheat and oats, 
so that the grain should not rot in the ground, had been 
followed by three months of ruthless frost. It was the 
most severe winter I have ever known in England. The 
cattle could not go out into the fields ; if they were turned 
out they found nothing to eat. They had precious little 
to eat towards the end. . . . The haystacks were used 
up, there were only a few rotten or frozen mangolds in 
the pies, cake was dear. 

For the most part we gave them what they would 
normally have had as litter—cavings, bean-haulm, and 
straw, all put through the chaff cutter, and made a little 
more palatable by having a little cake and a few pulped- 
up mangolds added, and sometimes a gallon of treacle 
in a bucket of hot water sprinkled over 1t. 

When we went dung carting we used to be followed 
by flocks of starving birds, so weak that they could hardly 
hop out of the way of the shovel, or the horse’s hoofs. 

Every day my first job was to attend to old Prince. 

Once upon a time Prince had been a hunter, then 
a carriage horse, for years now he had taken the milk 
float to the station. That winter he broke his knees, 
then he developed a fistula on the shoulder. It had been 
cut open and the wound did not heal. I washed his 
knees and the wound on his shoulder every morning, 
while old Prince stood stock still as impassive as if he 
had been made of wood. He was just that flea-bitten 
white, with faded dapplings on the hind quarters, we 
have all loved in the old favourites of the nursery. Every 
morning he was a trifle thinner, until at last he was a 
mere skeleton. It was the weather ; besides, there was no 
hay fit to eat, and he only got a handful of oats. Carter 
grudged him the oats. 

I wasn’t surprised when one morning—I remember 
it was the twenty-third of April—I heard old Prince 
was dead. Tom Nye shouted the news at me as I crossed 
the yard, and I walked through the orchard to have 
a look at him. It had snowed during the night, and the 
snow still lay thinly on the ground, and on the snow, 
under an apple tree, lay poor old Prince, a flea-bitten 
white lump, ‘hardly distinguishable from the thin carpet 
of dirty snow pockmarked by water dripping from the 
twigs. I was looking at him, and thinking I should have 
been saved a lot of trouble if he had been shot six months 
before—when Mr. Huxtable walked out. He was neat 
and natty, and as dapper as a jockey. . . . He wore a 
check waistcoat, a dark riding coat, tan riding breeches, 
and one could see one’s face in the glowing tints of his 
boots and gaiters. The snow drew away from the edges 
of his polished boots in awe. 

My employer was in a grave mood. 

“* Garnett,’’ he said, ‘‘ you see poor old Prince is 
dead. He has served me and my father for more than 
twenty—yes, for nearly thirty years. Old Prince was 
older than I am. He was the first horse I ever sat 
astride of, and I feel very sad to have lost him. I cared 
more for old Prince than for any of the beasts on the 
farm. There was never a trace of vice in him. Often I 
used to give him a lump of sugar, and, as you know, I 
wouldn’t have him shot, but all our efforts to get him to 
pull round were in vain. I suppose we must all die 
sometime, and I only hope when my time comes that 
there will be someone who will feel my loss as much as 
I do that of poor old Prince! ’’ 


there should be but one Christian religion. 


All this was said with the greatest solemnity. At 
one moment I nearly took off my cap, but thought better 
of it. 

*‘It only remains now, Garnett, for you to bury 
him. Dig him a grave in the stackyard, on the left- 
hand side near the hedge. That is where I have buried 
all the beasts that served me well and faithfully. I like 
to think of all of them there together—you may think it 
sentimental—but I like to think of it. We bury the calves 
—if a cow slips a calf—and that sort of thing, in the other 
corner—on the right-hand side. Put old Prince’s grave 
on the left—’’ We walked over to the stackyard, and 
my employer added suddenly, ‘‘ I don’t care how long 
you take over it, Garnett, as long as you do the job well. 
Dig the grave seven or eight feet deep.”’ 

I thoroughly enjoyed digging the grave. The work 
was pleasant, a bit out of the ordinary, and I was alone. 
I made a really good job of it, first of all peeling off the 
turf, and rolling it up in neat little rolls, such as you 
see on a golf course. These I set on one side and then dug 
down. By twelve o’clock I was up to my ears in the 
grave. The weather had cleared up, the wind had 
dropped, and the sun was blazing. Spring had come 
that morning. When I looked out I saw Mr. Huxtable 
coming up to me. 

“‘ What a lot you have done, Garnett,’’ he said, 
and I’m afraid all your work is wasted.’”’ Then he 


ce 


‘caught sight of the little rolls of turf. ‘“‘ Who taught you 


to take up turf like that? That’s splendid, we can use 
that turf. Mrs. Huxtable is always complaining of that 
patch of grass outside the dining-room window; you 
shall put the turf down there for her and make a good 
job of it. That’s splendid. But I’m afraid the rest of 
your work is wasted, Garnett. I went down to Gibraltar 
and saw the foreman there, and sold him the hide for 
a guinea ; he’ll come up and skin him this afternoon ; and 
then I telephoned up to the kennels, and they said they 
would send down for the meat. Fill up that hole when 
you get back from dinner.” . . . 





WINTER SPORTS. 


EOPLE often say to themselves, ‘‘ How did this 
craze for going to Switzerland in the winter 
originate? We can understand wishing to 

shorten the winter by spending a month or so on the 
Riviera, but why go to a place where there is more 
frost and more snow even than in our own northern 
climate? ’’ The truth is that the discovery of the charm 
of the Swiss winter climate was an accident. Most good 
things happen by accident, and it is the profiting by 
the happy accident that is the hall-mark of a distin- 
guished intelligence. In 1892 Sir Henry Lunn started 
his series of Grindelwald conferences: his ambition was 
to bring together representatives of all the Christian 
denominations and see if a common ground of agree- 
ment could not be discovered: according to Sir Henry 
Well, of 
course, his conference failed. My brother, taking the 
chair at a lecture given at Miirren two years ago, said, 
“‘ Lunn is a courageous man—he set out to convert the 
Pope of Rome to Protestantism.”” A quelque chose 
malheur est bon. Out of the failure of these conferences 
arose the success of winter sports. Sir Henry noticed 


that, in the high Alps in mid-winter, you rise above the 
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gloom and misery of the sea-level conditions. The sun 
seems to shine with greater brilliance than in summer 
because its rays are intensified by the white surface of 
the snow. Sometimes the snow falls for forty-eight hours 
at a stretch, but the moment it stops snowing out comes 
the sun and “‘ flatters the mountain tops with sovereign 
eye.”’ It is the condition under which these sports are 
practised that makes them so fascinating, and it is a 
curious thing that at about 6,000 feet up you hardly feel 
the cold at all. Last year I made a sketch at this 
altitude, and the cold was sufficiently great to cause my 
water-colour washes to freeze as I laid them on the paper ; 
but, though the sketch took about an hour and a half 
to complete, I never once felt a shiver, and my hands 
were as warm as could be. Sir Henry found all these 
things out at the first Grindelwald conference, and pro- 
ceeded to create a Swiss winter season. 

The main winter sports are ski-ing, skating, tobog- 
ganing, and curling. 

Ski-ing is the national sport of the Norwegians, and 
it was introduced to the Alps by Englishmen. It is one 
of the very finest sports in existence, inasmuch as it 
requires skill and courage of a high order, and it does 
not involve the killing of animals. Naturally, the 
mountainous races of the world become more skilful at 
ski-ing than Englishmen, but in recent years immense 
progress has been made, and quite a number of our 
countrymen are able to spend the whole winter in the 
Alps. I will imagine that the readers of this article 
have never been to Switzerland for a winter sports 
season, and therefore would like a few hints as to how to 
make a beginning. In the first place, there is the ques- 
tion of clothes: it is unwise, in my opinion, to get special 
clothes—old trousers, old puttees, old breeches, and 
plenty of flannel shirts will suffice. All the wonderful 
waterproof garments with flaps and pockets and elastics 
are a great mistake; you cannot keep moisture out with- 
out keeping it in, and the most important thing during 
violent exercise is that the humours of the body should 
escape. It is always necessary to carry a change of 
raiment. However, special boots are essential; these 
must be large, but not enormous, and as supple as india- 
rubber. The way to test them is to kneel down on one 
knee with as wide a straddle as possible; if the foot of 
the kneeling leg is in any way hampered; it means that 
the leather is too stiff, and therefore the boots are 
unsatisfactory. Two pairs of thick woollen socks should 
be worn. It is not advisable for a beginner to buy 
skis ; it is possible to hire good ones at any sports centre, 
and there are plenty of experts willing to give good 
advice. Engage one of these, first, to choose the skis, 
and then to give half a dozen lessons. One is usually told 
to have courage and take everything straight; to my 
mind this is a great mistake, and may lead (as in my 
case) to a permanent injury. Right from the start it is 
necessary to learn to control one’s speed. In order to do 
this the uphill Christiania is the first turn that must be 
learnt ; roughly speaking, the skis are turned broadside 
on to the direction of progress, as in the normal skating 
stop. If you are traversing a slope and you feel that 
the pace is becoming uncomfortable, you apply this turn 
(which is not difficult to learn), and immediately you go 
up into the hill and soslow down. This turn should form 
part of all elementary tests. Once you have mastered 
the uphill Christiania you can run without danger to 
yourself or companions, and that is the first essential 
of happy ski-ing. Downhill turns, straight running, 
and jumping require time and practice. 

Tobogganing is the national sport of the Red Indians, 
and the modern ‘‘ bob”’ is on the ‘‘ bogie ’’ system. 


This sport is, like steeplechasing, for those who have no 
wives or children depending on them. It is immensely 
dangerous, and sooner or later there is certain to be a 
serious accident. The contempt of death and danger 
forms part of the great philosophies of the world, and 
therefore we must honour tobogganers; but I would 
sooner honour them than be one of them. 

Curling is the national sport of Scotsmen, and dates 
from the Stone Age. It is merely the game of bowls 
played upon ice. It is one of those games, like golf 
and marbles, which is extremely difficult to play well, 
and yet sometimes one has doubts as to whether it is 
worth playing at all. Just as tobogganing has too much ° 
pace and danger, so curling has not quite enough of 
either. However, it passes the time in the open air, 
and the players have leisure to drink in the lovely 
scenery. 

Skating is of two kinds—the English style and the 
International style. These two styles might reasonably 
be compared to Low and High Church, or rather to 
Protestantism and Roman Catholicism. It has always 
seemed to me odd that certain people should be willing 
to take part in a Salvation Army meeting when they 
might assist at the wonderful drama of the Mass; and in 
the same way it has always seemed to me odd that certain 
people should indulge in the English style of skating, 
which protests against every canon of grace and elegance, 
when they might practise the most graceful form of 
dancing in the world ; for what else is figure-skating but 
dancing, with the added charm that is given by the 
extra speed and height? Mr. Grenander carrying out 
one of his free skates is a more pleasing sight than any 
ballet dancer. But this art (for it is more an art than 
a sport) requires infinite pains, and is a life’s occupa- 
tion. The beginner requires a good pair of skates and 
a perfect pair of boots: the rest of the costume should be 
as inconspicuous as possible until he or she has acquired 
some skill. 

The other ice sport is hockey. No one who has 
not seen a team of up-to-date Canadian players in action 
can have any conception of the possibilities of this 
splendid game. It is as fast as polo and infinitely more 
accurate. 

Time and space prevent me going into further 
details. It is possible nowadays, for a fairly modest 
sum, to spend a month of mid-winter in the high Alps. 
Here will be found a brighter and warmer sun than 
anything that has been experienced in England this year. 
Mountain air and mountain scenery are necessary from 
time to time for the soul as well as the body. 


NEvILLE LytrTon. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


DO not understand the psychology or the standards 

| of the professional dramatic critics. I have hardly 
seen a good word from them for ‘‘ The Hour and 

the Man,’”’ by Frank Stayton, at the New Theatre. 
Yet it seemed to me much more alive and more amusing 
than many of the plays—usually with big names 
attached to them—which the critics treat very seriously. 
Of course, if you treat it as a work of art, you have 
mercilessly to break the poor butterfly on the critical 
wheel. But I am quite sure that it is a better play than, 
say, Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘‘ Old English,’’ and it is cer- 
tainly far more amusing. It is a political melodrama 
in which the starving ex-Service man, who appears sud- 
denly in the first act in the ducal drawing-room, ends 
before the final curtain as a Mussolini-Prime Minister 
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and the betrothed of the ducal daughter. It is a topical 
political melodrama, and just the thing to see, as I saw 
it, on election night. It is all nonsense, no doubt, but 
at least it is nonsense with some life and go in it, and 
I prefer that to pompous nonsense. Mr. Stayton should, 
however, stick to the nonsense, and not attempt the 
higher emotions. In the third act he had a shot at 
pathos in a scene between Mussolini and the ducal 
daughter—the audience laughed, and the audience was 
right. Mr. Matheson Lang, as Mussolini, was quite 
good, particularly as the starving man in the first act. 
Practically all the actors were good, but Miss Norah 
Robinson as the typist deserves special mention. Effie, 
who might easily have been colourless, became, through 
her first-class acting, a real and amusing character. 


‘‘ Patricia,’ the new musical comedy at His 
Majesty’s, is a delightful entertainment, noteworthy 
both for the wit of the libretto and the talent of the 
company. In fact, the piece is quite fresh all the way 
through. There is a real, quite adequately complicated 
plot, and the construction is careful throughout. A 
delightful new heroine emerged in Miss Dorothy Dick- 
son, whose high spirits, charm, and youth captivated the 
whole audience in two minutes, and held them enslaved 
till the end. Miss Cicely Debenham, as a pertly efficient 
‘‘ confidential clerk,’’ showed great native gifts for 
comedy, and kept everyone laughing the whole time. 
An original character was a perfectly imbecile detective 
drolly caricatured by Mr. Ambrose Manning; and Mr. 
Billy Leonard made the most of a new kind of ‘‘ dude.’’ 
The minor characters were all competently played. The 
result was far the best musical comedy I have seen in 
London since ‘‘ Stop Flirting ’’ first ‘‘ swept into my 
ken.’”* The only improvement I can suggest is that 
‘‘ Patricia ’’ should as soon as possible be transferred to 
a smaller theatre. Even Miss Dorothy Dickson appeared 
at times a trifle swamped amid the megalomaniac 
grandeurs of His Majesty’s Theatre. 


‘ Misalliance ”’ is one of the wittiest of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s comedies. Dealing with problems which are a 
perpetual source of trouble to humanity—the troubles 
between lovers and between parents and children—it is 
in no sense topical. At the same time, it is admirably 
constructed, and the dialogue, above all, is brilliantly 
written, and carries one along absorbed from start to 
finish by its good literary quality. The company at the 
Everyman Theatre are to be congratulated on an excel- 
lent performance. They both spoke and acted extremely 
well, and appeared to enjoy making the most of what 
they had to say. The play has been very happily cast. 
Miss Margaret Yarde and Mr. Alfred Clark, as Mr. 
and Mrs. Tarleton of Tarleton’s Underwear, were 
charming; they might really have been married for 
twenty-five years, and have risen together from the 
obscurity of a provincial draper’s shop to the magnifi- 
cence of their villa at Hindhead. Mr. Harold Scott 
gave an especially accomplished performance as ‘‘ The 
Man,”’ but in a cast so uniformly good it is difficult to 
mention individual names. 


It was Dr. W. G. Whittaker, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
who stole from London the honour of giving the first 
performance of Byrd’s Great Service since the death of 
the composer in 1623. Now hevis to come all the way 
up with his choir to give the first performance in Lon- 
don. This event, which is musically of great interest, 
we owe to the Trustees of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust ; they have not only published and made available 
the score of this work, but have brought about this 
performance by assisting the Newcastle Bach Choir in 
giving further performances. Those who’ heard the 
work in Newcastle will realize how incredibly greater is 
its music than ever appears from the score, and how it 
is rightly placed among the highest pinnacles of Church 
music. Two performances of the entire work are to be 
given, both with free admission, in St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, at 6 o’clock on November 25th 
and 26th (Tuesday and Wednesday); admission is by 


tickets only, which may be obtained from Hubert J. 
Foss, Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick 
Square. I understand that certain expenses will have 
to be met in connection with this performance, and there- 
fore donations are earnestly solicited. | Any surplus 
funds will be devoted to the Newcastle Infirmary and 
the St. Margaret’s Church Organ Fund. 


Pending the arrival of the inspired film artist, the 
composite genius who can extract all that this hybrid 
art contains, no made-up picture can hold a candle to 
an accurate photograph of real life. The pictures now 
showing at the Polytechnic—‘‘ Pearls and Savages ’’— 
are of quite exceptional merit. Nothing was done, 
Captain Hurley tells us, to dramatize: the camera was 
simply planted before a group of dancing savages, or 
pointed at the sea. The result is that we sit comfortably 
in the stalls and behold the wildest dances of head- 
hunting cannibals in New Guinea; assist at their most 
secret rites; watch them making ropes and pots and 
adorning their bodies; see the whole country lying 
beneath our aeroplane; travel down unexplored water- 
ways between giant trees, startling birds and butterflies 
as we go; penetrate into huts and temples, and swoop 
down upon the river in our seaplane, to the amazement 
of a tribe of Stone Age savages, who promptly put off 
in their dug-outs to propitiate our divinity with a pig. 
Perhaps the most marvellous of all, both as a spectacle 
and as a proof of the camera’s astonishing sensibility, 
were the submarine pictures of fishes swimming in and 
out of the coral groves. Every bubble and ripple was 
plainly represented ; there were the giant clams opening 
and shutting their enormous jaws, while every sort of 
marine freak and oddity carried on its daily life at the 


‘bottom of the South Seas in complete ignorance of cur 


existence. 


The fourteenth ‘‘ Salon’’ at the Goupil Gallery 
contains over four hundred and fifty pictures, as well as 
a few pieces of sculpture. Its objectihas been to bring 
together the work of artists of various tendencies: most 
of the artists are contemporary, but there are a few 
French exhibits which go back to 1860 or earlier. The 
exhibition is, naturally, a rather disconcerting mixture. 
There are established masters like Boudin, Cézanne, 
Seurat, Monet, Sisley; distinguished - contemporaries 
such as Matisse, Sickert, Steer, Utrillo, Vlaminck ; and 
finally younger living artists, whose work constitutes the 
greater part of the exhibition, and is some of it good, 
some promising, and a vast deal of it indifferent and 
uninteresting. The three Cézannes are all very early 
and not at all typical—two heads, powerful and vivid, 
done with the palette-knife, and an extremely interest- 
ing “‘ Bouquet de fleurs,’’ painted in a solid, almost 
academic style. These are in the lower gallery, together 
with most of the pictures by the better-known painters— 
an early Monet, a small Seurat, a charming Berthe 
Morisot, three or four works of Boudin and Sisley, and 
three by Sickert, one of which, ‘‘ Theatre at Mont- 
martre,’’ is especially fine. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 


Saturday, November 8. ‘‘ Sinners,’’ at Fortune Theatre. 
Megan Thomas, Song Recital, at 3, at olian Hall. 
Delius Chamber Concert, at 2.45, at Wigmore Hall. 

Sunday, November 9. ‘‘ King John,’’ Fellowship 
Players, at the Strand. 

Monday, November 10. 
Everyman. 

‘‘ The First Kiss,’’ at the New Oxford. 

Suggia and Da Motta, Violoncello and Pianoforte 

Recital, at 5.30, at Wigmore Hall. 

ai, String Quartet, at 8.15, at Aolian 
all. 

Tuesday, November 11. 
Queen’s Hall. 

Thursday, November 13. 
at Kingsway. 

Friday, November 14. Lidus K. van Giltay, Violin 
Recital, at 5.30, at Wigmore Hall. 

Omicron. 


“Clogs to Clogs,” at 


Hallé Orchestra, at 8.15, at 


** Yoicks,’’ second edition, 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


MARK TWAIN. 


Two Vols. 42s.) is a long-expected book. 

It was produced sporadically by dictation, 
and its production, broken by considerable intervals, 
lasted from 1870 to 1906. Mark Twain stipulated that 
it should not be published until after his death, for he 
wished to be able to speak without reserve, or “‘ from 
the grave,’’ as he said himself. There were very few 
things about which he did not have very definite, clear- 
cut, and highly personal opinions, and ‘he knew exactly 
what, in his own opinion, an autobiography should be. 
“ The thing uppermost in a person’s mind is the thing 
to talk about or write about,’’ he says; and so, every 
morning when his stenographer appeared, he began 
to talk to him about what was uppermost in 
his mind, something which he had seen in a 
newspaper or talked about to someone else, His 
autobiography begins afresh, therefore, every day, in 
jerks, as a kind of diary which slips back gradually 
inte reminiscence, and breaks off with some sud- 
denness to begin again in the same way next morning. 
There is no continuity or chronological sequence; it is 
a disorderly, untidy, ramshackle book; but this con- 
ception of autobiography, like most of Mark Twain’s 
ideas, is shown to have in it a broad vein of common 
sense streaked by genius. 


™ Mo TWAIN’S Autobiography ’’ (Harper. 


* * * 


The book is not quite so unreserved as one might 
be led to expect from the Preface. Indeed, Mark 
Twain, who was himself singularly free from delusions, 
says somewhere in the autobiography that he knows that 
he cannot write, even from the grave, with absolute 
freedom. This question of reserve in connection with 
his autobiography is to me rather interesting. In one 
sense, he is absolutely candid; he says whatever comes 
into his mind, and he gives his views about people, dead 
or living, with trenchant outspokenness. He writes 
about his mother, ‘his wife, and his children, and about 
his feelings for them without reserve. And yet there 
is a layer of personal mental existence, which lies below 
this, which every human being, I imagine, possesses, and 
must sometimes be aware of, but into which Mark Twain 
never for one moment ventures. Some people might be 
tempted to say that most Americans differ from the rest 
of the world by not possessing this submerged stratum 
of mental life, or, at any rate, by not being aware of 
its existence. I do not think that this is really the case, 
but it certainly is very remarkable how rarely, in read- 
ing American books or in personal relations with Ameri- 
cans, one ever catches a glimpse of its existence. Human 
personality seems to me to be like a series of cells one 
behind the other, and with doors leading from one to the 
other. When you are making a speech, or are at an 
evening party, you open the first door into the first 
compartment and are careful to keep the others locked 
and barred. When you are alone with your family or 
a few of your most intimate friends, you may open the 
doors into the second, or even the third, compartment. 
The door into the fourth compartment is only opened 
when you are by yourself, and there is a fifth and inner- 
most compartment into which the bravest fears to look, 
but sometimes, during a sleepless night, towards four 
o’clock in the morning, when the chill grey streak 
begins to show between the curtains, the fifth door flies 
open of its own accord and 





The particular compartment into which an author 
invites his readers has an immense effect upon his book, 
and particularly upon an autobiography. Most writers 
have not the courage to open any door but the first; a 
certain number take us into the second or third; a very 
few admit us into the fourth; occasionally a desperate 
and indecent fellow has attempted to open the fifth. 
The peculiarity about this autobiography of Mark Twain 
is that, although you feel him to be quite frank and 
unreserved, he never takes you beyond the second com- 
partment, and never gives you a hint that there are, or 
that he is aware that there are, others behind it. Up 
to a point it is a very intimate book, but beyond that 
point it could not be more unintimate. Perhaps this is 
partly the result of dictating one’s reminiscences to a 
stenographer. You cannot really be speaking from the 
grave and to a shorthand writer at the same moment. 


* *% * 


Given these limitations, the book is remarkably 
interesting. Mark Twain was a great character, and 
his character leaves its own mark upon every page of 
the autobiography. In this country most people, if 
asked ‘‘ What was Mark Twain?’’ would reply: ‘‘ A 
humorist.’?” He was, of course, a humorist, and his 
humour, which is persistent in whatever he is writing 
about, is often very good. It strikes me as being always 
American. I like such a remark as: ‘‘ When I was 
younger I could remember anything, whether it hap- 
pened or not; but I am getting old, and soon I shall 
remember only the latter.’’ And this is typical Mark 
Twain :— 


‘* General Noyes was our Minister to France at the 
time. He had lost a leg in the war. He was a pretty vain 
man, I will say that for him, and anybody could see—cer- 
tainly I saw—that whenever there was a proper gathering 
around, Noyes presently seemed to disappear. There wasn’t 
anything left of him but the leg which he didn’t have.” 

But Mark Twain was many other things besides a mere 
humorist. It is a considerable time since I have read 
any of his books, but many of the reminiscences here, 
particularly those of his childhood, in the first volume, 
and of early days, in the second, recalled ‘‘ Tom Saw- 
yer’ and ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn.’’ No writing could be 
more vivid and alive than this. But the book showed 
me that Mark Twain had other qualities which I had cer- 
tainly not previously appreciated. The first is his 
literary craftsmanship. The greater part of these two 
volumes bears the marks of ‘having been dictated, of the 
voice rather than the pen; yet the words are nearly 
always deliberately, almost lovingly, chosen, the sen- 
tences shaped. The form may be loose; the writing is 
néver slovenly. ‘I like the exact word and clarity of 
statement,’’ he says in one place; that is a good founda- 
tion for any writer to build on, and it is clear that he 
took a great deal of trouble to attain it. But behind 
the clarity and exactness of style was something more— 
a very good brain. Mark Twain’s humour is often very 
much on the surface ; it covers an intense seriousness and 
a highly intellectual interest in things and ideas. Read, 
for instance, the curiously bitter, unpublished article 
on ‘‘ The Character of Man,’’ in the first of these 
volumes, or the dissertation on the difference between 
news and history in the second. Only a man of shrewd, 
hard, and original intelligence could have written them. 


Lronarp Woo.r. 
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REVIEWS 


HAMLET. 


The Tragedie of Hamlet. A Study by George MAcDoNALD. 
Centenary Edition. With an Introduction by Sir JOHNSTON 
ForBses-ROBERTSON. (Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 

THERE was once a flippant reviewer who said that he never 

took up a new edition of, or book about, ‘Hamlet ” without 

a groan. And he was replied to by another member of the 

same craft who said that he never took up one without cheer- 

fulness, because the text was inexhaustible and the comment 
could always be neglected. In the present case, however, 
neither of these irresponsibles ought to find ground for his 

irresponsibility. ‘“ Hamlet” remains ‘‘ Hamlet” here in a 

not uninteresting ‘‘made” text: and, for once in a way, it 

has found someone to talk about it whose talk has a real 
interest as coming from him. Mr. George MacDonald was 

one of those not very numerous but always curious persons, a 

biographical and critical Dictionary of whom could hardly 

take a better, though it be a slangy, title than “ A Book of the 

Not Quites.” There were moments—and those neither brief, 

nor slight, nor few—when the possession of genius could 

without absurdity be assigned to him. Large parts of 

“ Phantastes” from the famous and exquisite. 





** Alas! how easily things go wrong,” 


in verse, and many pieces of the prose, were good sans phrase ; 
and very nearly if not quite great. Almost as much might 
be said, as to quality if not quantity, of parts of “The 
Portent,” and even of “ Lilith”; while his more common- 
place books were never without merit. But he was, to an 
almost singular extent, unable to keep himself at the heights 
to which he could soar. ‘“‘ Phantastes ”’ tails off sadly ; and 
“The Portent” to some extent, “ Lilith ” to a much greater, 
are patchworks of strength and feebleness. Moreover in his 
native country, which is unusually free from the usual 
injustice to its prophets, he has been charged with 
“nebulosity of mental atmosphere.” 

Nobody, one supposes, would deny that nebulosity is 
one of the worst possible atmospheric conditions for the 
critical mind. You had almost better see quite wrong, but 
clearly (in which case you may be made useful by the old 
“Rule of False”), than partially wrong owing to muddle. 
But there is no want of clearness in George MacDonald’s 
“Hamlet.” His text is quite sensibly constructed—Folio with 
Second Quarto blended but distinguished, and passages from 
the First Quarto given in the notes. And, whatever the fault 
of these notes (there is a good dea! of fault in them), it comes 
from the almost excessive clearness with which the author 
sees the points which he wants to prove or disprove, and the 
resolution with which he blinkers his eyes to the facts and 
arguments against them, or strives to “ding” those facts 
and arguments down. These points are mainly three :— 

1. To disprove the notion that Hamlet at any time is 
really mad. 

2. To disprove what we may call, without begging the 
question, the orthodox—what is certainly the general—idea 
that he is an example of a kind of philosophic irresolution. 

3. To prove him a nearly perfect character in all he says, 
does, and does not do, from the moment when he is not quite 
certain about Horatio’s identity till that in which he runs 
Claudius through the body. 

Now with regard to the first point, not much need be 
said. The present writer enjoyed the enormous good luck to 
read ‘‘ Hamlet,” and indeed practically all Shakespeare, first 
and for some time, without note or comment, without any 
books about man or matter, without pastor or master, lecturer 
or professor, to give him views of their own to be accepted 
or (more probably) rejected because given. He never had 
the slightest idea that Hamlet was really mad, though the 
“antic disposition” may have sometimes a little run away 
with the Prince. Nor does he know exactly what critics 
MacDonald was thinking of. Nor does it much matter. 

The second point is of much more importance. It is true 
that the view MacDonald takes of Hamlet’s delay, as merely 
the result of a most creditable desire to be perfectly certain 
of his uncle’s guilt, is by no means so far from the standard 
view as he seems to have thought. It is in fact neither more 
nor less than the sort of complexion which any intelligent 
counsel would put upon his client’s case. But MacDonald’s 
anxiety to prove it, and not only it but Point 3—the 


continuous rightness of Hamlet’s conduct, even to Ophelia— 
leads him’ into very curious and more than questionable 
assumptions. Of these, two are not peculiar to him ; the third 
—or rather a third, for there are too many to be particularized 
here—is more his own. That Ophelia is a “ poor” creature 
at best is alas! true in one sense; but one cannot help think- 
ing that anyone who classes her so in the other is a very poor 
creature in it himself. This, however, is perhaps a matter of 
sentiment. Another—that the Queen had been the paramour 
of Claudius before the murder and that Hamlet knows or 
thinks he knows the fact, thereby earning some extra excuse 
for his brutality to Ophelia—is matter of argument: and 
the weight of argument seems heavily against her guilt. 
That the ghost-king uses the word “adulterous” is quite 
insufficient to prove that guilt. On the contrary it is one of 
Shakespeare’s touches of human nature, and not one of the 
least fine, that the ghost evidently regards Gertrude, dead as 
he is and alive as she is, as his wife still, not merely his widow, 
so that her intercourse with Claudius is adulterous as well 
as incestuous. The recurrence (or ante-currence) of the word 
in a passage of the First Quarto is equally invalid: even if 
the First Quarto were more admissible than it is. Further, 
there are at least two very strong arguments on the other 
side—the express representation, in the dumb-show of the 
inset play, of even the courtship as following the murder ; 
and the fact that Claudius, in the confession which his greatest 
enemies allow to be sincere, expressly mentions “Crown ” 
and “ Queen ” as objects of his crime. He wanted Gertrude ; 
he had not got her. Also precedent misbehaviour is not so 
much as hinted at in any speech of the Queen herself, who, 
whatever her second husband may have been, is not at all a 
hypocrite. Even Mr. MacDonaid does not accuse her of 
being privy to the murder which, as an adulteress, she must 
almost certainly have known of, and quite certainly sus- 
pected, unless she was a much greater fool than Shakespeare 
has made her. Nor does Hamlet himself, in his wildest 
reproaches, ever charge her with direct misconduct before 
her widowhood. 

But the oddest thing connected with the Third Point, 
or ‘‘ Hamlet-right-or-wrong ” polemic, is the curious Laertes- 
Hetze, as it may be called, which pervades the book. That the 
impetuosity of Laertes was intended to contrast with Ham- 
let’s dilatoriness nobody need deny : and it would be quite in 
the character of the age if Hamlet’s words at the end, “I'll 
be thy foil,” were intended, as MacDonald thought they 
were, to give a sort of indication of this. But he also would 
have the commoner, from first to last and in moral as well 
as temperamental ways, a contrast to the Prince. At the 
very beginning Laertes is “a dishonest man warning his 
sister against an honest one”’ ; he shows therein “ the fitting 
arrogance and impertinence of a libertine brother”; he 
“passes on to her his father’s doctrine of self-protection.” 
The scene between Polonius and Reynaldo “ prepares us for 
his [Laertes’] vileness.” When this unfortunate youth comes 
back from Paris he has been “ ripening there for villainy ” ; 
he is a “ ranter,” “ false everywhere ’? ; he wants to kill the 
king in order to succeed him ; his conduct in the churchyard 
is “ the frothy grief of a weak, excitable, effusive nature ” ; 
mere “rant,” mere “ boastfulness.” Just before the duel 
he indulges in ‘‘demoniacal quibble” and “ full-blown per- 
fidy.” His compunction before the actual deed is admitted, 
but glossed as “ needing failure to make it potent,” and his 
very confession as showing that “weak natures cannot be 
strong in wickedness.” 

Now one hopes it is not improper to say that this is all, 
or most of it, bosh. To anyone who feels that the play is 
the thing and not the comments on it, there is no evidence 
that Laertes was a libertine: on the contrary the Reynaldo 
scene is positively against it—for if Polonius had known of 
any such conduct he need not have tried his silly trick of 
finding out: and Reynaldo evidently rather resents the 
imputation. We know nothing for which or in which he 
“ ripened” at Paris except fencing, which certainly may be 
utilized in “ villainy,” but is scarcely villainous in itself. 
The warning to Ophelia is perfectly natural, and at the time 
almost necessary. The rago at his father’s murder, and the 
greater rage mixed with pure sorrow at his sister’s fate, are 
not in the least exaggerated, though both are exquisitely 
expressed. Of course, the conspiracy with Claudius for an 
unfair duel is bad enough; but it has these actual losses, 
combined with an apparent difficulty in getting at his enemy 
any other way, to give it at least a faint excuse; it is 
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a 
Trimblerigg 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
A new Jekyll and Hyde story in which, though 
the spiritual alterations are swift and startling, no 
change of outward appearance takes place. Witha 
frontispiece by E, X. KAPP. 9s. net. 


Post-War Britain 
ANDRE SIEGFRIED 
The author is a French economist who has made 
the British Empire his particular study. In this 
book he analyses the British position in the world 
to-day. 105. 6d. net. 


MacDonald as Diplomatist 
GEORGE GLASGOW 
A full record of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s dealings 
with foreign powers during his nine months of 
office. ‘Able, orderly and complete. Sure to 
be widely read.’ Observer. 6s. net. 


Richard Baxter 
F. J. POWICKE 
The writer of this life concentrates attention on 
Baxter’s great work in Kidderminster, and lights up 
many important points from MS, sources hitherto 
unused. 155, met. 


John Donne 
HUGH J’ANSON FAUSSET 
A critical study of Donne’s life. ‘A book which 
does justice, poetically, to all that he did and all 
that he was.’ Morning Post. With four portraits, 
125, 6d. net. 


Talks on Town Planning 
H. V. LANCHESTER 
This book takes a glance round the divers aspects 
of Town Planning as aremedy for the failure in 
our Social order. 45. 6d. net. 


Precious Bane 
MARY WEBB 
* Precious Bane, her fifth novel, is the biggest master- 
piece of all . . . She has genius.’ Bookman. 
Second Impression. 75. 6d, net. 


Julie Cane 
HARVEY O’HIGGINS 
A Novel. ‘There is the warmth of real life in 
this memorable book.’ Times Lit. Supp. ‘A master- 
piece of detached observation and analysis of human 
nature.” Glasgow Herald. 75. 6d. net. 


Spring Sowing 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


Stories by the author of The Black Soul, ‘I do not 

hesitate favourably to compare his work with that 

of the most expert writers of the short story.’ 
Spectator. 75, Od. net. 


The Pleasures of Architecture 
Cc. AND A, WILLIAMS-ELLIS ‘ 


‘ The best book on its subject for the general reader 
that has ever been written. We heartily wish it the 
widest circulation.” Morning Post, 105. 6d. net. 
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palliated by the “ compunction” before, and half at least 
atoned for by the confession and prayer for pardon after. 
Laertes is not perfect; few of us are. But he is a sort of 
reverse of Meredith’s man who had many sins, but died for 
one virtue. He seems to have had many virtues, from filial 
and brotherly love to fencing ; but he sinned once and died 
—for it and confessing it. é 
It seemed worth while to dwell on this, because it is 
a curious instance of the undoubted fact that the ‘‘ points in 
Hamlet’s soul” are kittle things to play with; and of the 
inveterateness of the habit of whitewashing A by blacken- 
ing B. But there is interest in the book. One learnt the 
other day from somebody that a character in Mr. Joyce’s 
_ Ulysses” has succeeded, is succeeding, or will shortly 
succeed Hamlet as the “ universal man” for critics to play 
their tricks on. If so, let them at least avoid the mistakes of 
their predecessors in method. 
GrorGe SAINTSBURY. 


ROMANCE. 


Sard Harker. By Jonn MASEFIELD. (Heinemann. (7s. 6d.) 

Passion and Pain. By STEFAN Zwric. Translated by EDEN 
and CepAR PauL. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

Within a Budding Grove. By Marcet Proust. Trans- 
lated by C. K. Scort MoncrigFrr. Two vols. (Chatto & 
Windus, 15s.) 

Mr. MaserreLp is a very uneven writer. He has achieved 

isolated passages of beauty both in prose and verse; he has 

also written pages of mere sensationalism and rant. His 
latest novel is easily the most sustained work he has 
written thus far. It is an impressive and beautiful work. 

The old sensationalism is still there, the preoccupation with 

“ rippings,”’ bestial mutilations, and physical cruelty of all 

kinds, but it is reduced to proportion, and is merely one of 

the necessary sesthetic elements in a wild and nightmare 
tale. It is treated, too, more profoundly, more with the 
reserve of art, than it was in “The Widow in the Bye 

Street ’’ or “Nan.’’? One of Mr. Masefield’s gifts is an 

apprehension, half-occult, of the, evil in men, and parti- 

cularly of the voluptuous satisfaction which the practice of 
evil gives to certain of them. When Sumecta in this novel 
burns the eyebrows and lips of Kingsborough with the 
glowing tip of his cigar, when Garsinton twists Harker’s 
arm against the iron stanchion until he breaks it, these 
are credible manifestations, not of hatred, which would be 
less deliberate, but of enjoyment, and they are credible 
because Mr. Masefield divines the voluptuous element in 
cruelty. The sensationalism only becomes vicious when it 
is consciously exploited, when Mr. Masefield tries to 
describe modes of inventive cruelty in which pleasure is 
not immanent but rather sought. This particular kind of 
vice for some reason or other seems incapable of convincing 
us in print. Accordingly, the figure of Hirsch, the prac- 
tician of black magic, is almost farcical, and the scene in 
which he has Harker and Miss Kingsborough at his disposal 
(which should have been the climax of the book) is as tame 
as a substitute always is to us when we are expecting the 
real thing. After the magnificent description of Harker’s 
journey from Tlotoatin to the sea, through deserts, stony 
passes, and over snow-covered peaks, the rest of the book is 
almost anti-climax. It is true this long passage throws 
the book out of proportion. It takes up a sixth of the 
narrative, whereas it should have taken up only about a 
half of that; but it is so unearthly and beautiful, so 
incredible and yet so vivid, that one could not wish it 
shorter. Its unexpected length gives it the unending, 
involved quality which dreams sometimes have, the sense 
of one possibility unfolding after another out of the void, 
and as if they had been invented by an act of the will. 
The mystical horror of the gorge at whose threshold Harker 
heard great voices like the sound of the strokes of gigantic 
hammers, the pure beauty of the scene where he sleeps in 
an old Spanish church among deserted hills and awakens 
to feel a smell of burning, have a magical quality beyond 
praise, because beyond analysis. Unreal as a dream, these 
scenes are at the same time perfectly clear and exactly 
outlined, as if Harker’s mind had become empty and 
transparent durjng his journey, like a crystal globe. When 

Mr. Masefield descends from this state of hallucination to 

pile up details of physical horror, he ruins the effect, but 


that does not happen very often. | The characters are 
negligible. Harker himself is a puppet, the villainous 
characters are grotesquely unreal. What matters is the 
magnificent succession of scenes staged on the borderland 
where ordinary happenings suddenly become magical. 
Nothing else in the same kind as this book has been written 
in our time. 

Stefan Zweig has a genuine gift for the short story. 
His finesse in psychological matters and affairs of passion 
is a quality far commoner in Vienna than it is here. Unlike 
Schnitzler, he tends to romanticize Viennese life, as so many 
Austrians do, and he succeeds only too well in the first 
story in the volume, a tale of unrecognized, life-long love. 
It is a little sentimentel. But “ Transfiguration,’’ the third, 
is an admirable story, relating credibly how the life of 
a tired Viennese man about town was changed in one 
afternoon through his giving way to a vulgar temptation. 
His aberration takes him among the poor, and the contact 
restores him to the life he had lost. Zweig very cleverly 
lays bare in this story the sensual basis of democracy, the 
almost physical pleasure which men feel when they give 
themselves over to the emotion of brotherhood. The situa- 
tion is beautifully rendered. It is when Zweig gets carried 
away by a propagandist idea that he loses measure and 
truth. “Compulsion,” a story-of war-psychology, is a 
tract, and a very bad one. But when he has a psycho- 
logical problem on which his acute mind and _ lively 
imagination can play without bias, Zweig is a very interest- 
ing writer if scarcely a considerable artist. 

Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s translation of the second volume 
of Proust’s great work is, like the first, very good indeed. 
These long English sentences appear by now to have become 
natural to him. They seem to assemble of themselves into 
the roughly mobilized architectural form which suits the 
thought. It is a triumph of ingenuity and taste. There 
is a great deal too much of the Swann household in this 
‘volume. Proust, like other men of strongly analytical, 
almost scientific, mind, seems not to have cared very much 
on what he exercised his gift for analysis so long as he 
exercised it. This gave his art a certain appearance of 
helplessness, as if he were unable to leave of his own choice 
an unfruitful part of his theme for a fruitful. Accordingly, 
great stretches of the book drag, but there is to compensate 
for these the fine description of the short love affair 
between the narrator and Gilberte, the magnificent entry 
in full dress of M. de Charlus, a miracle of exactitude and 
economy, the various appearances of Bloch, the first 
glimpses of Albertine, and a number of exquisite minor 
scenes. 


Epwin Morr. 


THE PERSONALITY OF DONNE. 


John Donne: A Study in Discord. By Hua I’ANson 

FaussetT. (Cape 12s 6d) 

Txt eighteenth century, with its regard for symmetry and 
definition, preferred to keep biography and criticism sepa- 
rated ; or, if they were combined, as by Johnson and Voltaire, 
they were viewed as two separate functions. The critic con- 
templated his author’s works as objects of art; expounded, 
censured, praised them in relation, not to the author, but 
to a set of defined standards generally agreed upon by men of 
culture. Thus, biography limited itself to the narrative of a 
man’s life, and criticism to a minute, sometimes word-by- 
word, examination and comparison of his writings. With 
Sainte-Beuve, criticism changed and became a method of 
investigating and classifying minds; the reader’s attention 
was drawn away from the works themselves and concentrated 
upon the personality of the authors. 

These two methods still exist as they have been variously 
developed. The one school, we may say roughly, is inter- 
ested in art; the other in artistic personalities. Each is 
liable to abuse in feeble hands. The one sinks into an abyss 
of pedantry, collects hosts of tedious facts, traces ‘‘ move- 
ments” which possibly never existed, investigates 
“influences ” which are of no importance ; the other becomes 
a compilation of gossip and anecdotes, discovers arbitrary 
and fanciful relations between the author and his work, dis- 
tracts our mind from the contemplation of art into remote 
speculations, and may even degenerate into moral uplift 
and a hunt for “messages.”” But each method has its vir: 
tues, each is useful when directed with skill and good sense, 
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and each is particularly adapted to a different sort of author. 
There are cases when a man’s personality is as interesting 
and important as his works; and this is especially true of 
personal poets. Their poetry is so interwoven with their 
lives that a critic is almost forced to adopt the “ study of 
personality ’’ method. 

It is hard to imagine a writer more suitable for the 
latter method than Donne. At all events, in Mr. Fausset’s 
hands the method is justified by the result. Whatever faults 
his book may have (and what book is free from them ?) are 
more than compensated by its achievements. Mr. Fausset 
writes with the eloquence of conviction ; one might add, with 
the artifices of eloquence; he interests, excites, convinces 
his reader. He also provokes query and dissent; and this 
is all to the good, for one either has to accept what he says 
or to find solid reasons for disagreement. Mr. Fausset is a 
stimulating writer. His confident, lofty manner, his mas- 
tery of a complex subject, his close-packed thought which 1s 
evidence of long meditation, his flashes of intuitive insight, 
the well-ordered marshalling of his exposition, may all be 
counted as literary virtues. A still more considerable merit 
is that he compels his reader to reconsider Donne, to test 
a previous conception by this fresh and persuasive exposition. 
To reread Donne’s poems with Mr. Fausset’s book at hand is 
a valuable experience, and only by so doing can his inter- 
pretation be justly estimated. Moreover, such an examina- 
tion illustrates the advantages and defects of the “ person- 
ality ” method of criticism. 

The evolution of Donne’s personality followed a not 
uncommon course; what is remarkable is the intensity with 
which he lived the phases of his career, the violence of his 
reactions to life, his profound, perplexed meditations on 
human destiny, and the expression of all this in writings 
which have puzzled many readers by their mixture of start- 
ling sincerity and extreme artifice. Excess, one might say, 


was the most obvious characteristic of Donne in his life and * 


in his art; he was excessive in love and in piety, in his 
realism and in his mysticism. 

As a youth Donne was an “ Amorist,” subtle but coarse 
and violent in his desires, ‘‘ one.that slept in the contriving 
of lust and waked to do it.” As such young gentlemen are 
apt to do, he wasted his patrimony, revolted from his 
pleasures, and abused women as extravagantly as he had 
formerly pursued them. Again, as such a man frequently 
does, he fell deeply in love with an inexperienced girl and 
contracted a rash, runaway marriage, with disastrous conse- 
quences ; he was imprisoned, and lost his post in Sir Thomas 
Egerton’s service at the suit of his infuriated father-in-law. 
When he was released and able to join his wife, he embar- 
rassed their poverty with a family numerous even in that 
age of reckless breeding, and lived disconsolately in the 
melancholy of his poor estate and religious perplexities. 
Necessity forced him to court the great in terms of lavish 
adulation (authorized, however, by the custom of the period), 
and for some years he was uncomfortably dependent upon 
noble patrons. After several refusals to take holy orders, he 
finally yielded to the King’s positive command, and doubtless 
to his tardy religious convictions, and became a priest of the 
Church of England. He was soon made Dean of St. Paul’s, 
and enjoyed a wide reputation as a preacher ; his enjoyment 
of affluence was almost at once quenched in melancholy 
through the death of his sorely tried, but much-loved wife. 
He died in 1631, after fantastic and excessive broodings upon 
death and dramatic preparations for dissolution. 

With ingenuity, imagination, and persuasiveness Mr. 
Fausset has recreated Donne's life, traced its evolution and 
described the conflicts of his mind as the violent sensualist 
became the violent mystic. In a fondness for rhetorical 
alliteration, or perhaps with a glance at the fancifulness of 
Donne, Mr. Fausset divides this life into four phases—the 
Pagan, the Penitent, the Pensioner, and the Preacher. So 
convenient a device at once awakens suspicion that the sub- 
ject has been forced into arbitrary frames, that this mingling 
of biography, criticism, and psychology has resulted in a 
clever piece of fiction, a last development of the historical 
novel. And the suspicion is rather strengthened by the con- 
fidence with which Mr. Fausset generalizes for his own pur- 
poses such complex and vague things as the Renaissance, 
Medievalism, Puritanism, Paganism ; and by his delight in 
speech more orotund and picturesque than exact. Yet it 
would be unjust to leave an impression that his book is fac- 
titious and pretentious. Undoubtedly, there is a gifted and 


energetic mind at work in these pages, a mind which creates 
a sensation of fullness and readiness, which, if it sometimes 
irritates, more often delights. One result of such a book is 
that the attention is gradually diverted from it as an inter- 
pretation of Donne to its interest as a revelation of the 
author. While he is eloquently explaining the conflict in 
Donne’s mind and the subtleties of his wrestlings with God, 
we.incline to feel that Mr. Fausset is stating not so much the 
convictions of Donne as his own convictions which he has 
compelled Donne to accept. 

The chapters on Donne’s last years narrate very graphi- 
cally the strange reveries and morbid practices of the dying 
mystic. Indeed, throughout the book, the reader is illumi- 
nated by flashes of insight and presented with thoughts about 
Donne which force attention and meditation. It is a book 
which few contemporary critics could have achieved, and 
one which everybody who cares for English seventeenth- 
century poetry will have to read. I do not know where a 
more stimulating book on Donne is to be found. 
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MEDIAZZVAL GARDENS. 


Medieval Gardens. By the late Sir FRANK Crisp, Bart., 
LL.B, B.A. Edited by his daughter, CATHERINE CHILDS 
PATERSON. With Illustrations from original sources. Two 
vols, (Tie Bodley Head. £6 6s.) 

“Gop Autmicuty,” said Bacon, in the most famous of his 
essays, “first planted a garden, and indeed it is the purest 
of human pleasures; it is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of man, without which buildings and palaces are but 
gross handyworks.” It is indeed a refreshment to the spirit to 
turn over the pages of these two beautiful volumes, in which 
are reproduced over five hundred illustrations of medieval, 
sixteenth and seventeenth century gardens. The collection 
of these pictures was, as his daughter tells us in her intro- 
duction, the relaxation of the late Sir Frank Crisp “ during 
the week-ends of a strenuous city life as a solicitor,” nor was 
his interest a purely antiquarian one, for he was Treasurer 
and Vice-President of the Linnean Society, and during those 
same week-ends he devised examples of medieval, Tudor, and 
Stuart gardens in his own Oxfordshire garden. He did not 
live to complete the introduction to this book, in which he 
allows all lovers of gardens and of the past to share in his 
pleasant hobby, but his daughter, Mrs. Paterson, has been 
able to put together from his notes a most useful series of 
chapters on the various characteristics of medieval gardens, 
by the aid of which the illustrations may be the more 
intelligently studied. 

“A man shall ever see,” said Bacon again, ‘‘ that when 
ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build stately 
sooner than to garden finely,” an aphorism which is eminently 
true of that age which produced Gothic architecture. The 
earliest medieval gardens were small and very simple, an 
enclosed space, fenced about with wattles, containing a tree 
and perhaps a fountain. In time two main types emerged, 
the herb garden, in which were grown both medicinal and 
pot herbs and a few flowers (since men grew violets as salad 
herbs, and roses and primroses were cooked and served with 
milk, sugar, and honey), and the orchard or plesaunce. The 
orchard was the garden in which our ancestors walked and 
sat. At first it was morely a green stretch of grass, shaded 
with fruit and other trees, the ground being first carefully 
cleared of weeds and turfed, “in such sort as within a short 
time after, the grass may begin to peepe vp and put foorth 
like small haires.’’ Sometimes it was sown with flowers to 
form one of those flowery meads which are familiar to us in 
the works of the old masters (for example, in Filippino 
Lippi’s “‘ Virgin in Adoration” in the Uffizi Gallery), and to 
which Chaucer compared his gay Squire’s doublet, 

‘* Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 
Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte and rede.”’ 

Most of the flowers were, however, what we should call 

wild flowers to-day ; very few cultivated flowers were known 

in the early Middle Ages, beyond the rose, lily, violet, clove 
pink, and periwinkle; but more and more were grown as 
time went on. Later the plesaunce contained a fountain, or 

a spring-head with a conduit, and turf-topped seats. 

The tendency was for gardens to become ever more 
elaborate, and in the course of the sixteenth century there 
appeared the pleasure garden proper, the flower garden, 
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It's mainly in the cut 





By 

BORIS SAVINKOFF. 
Translated with an 
Introduction by 
at PAUL DUKES, 


B/- net. 


THE BLACK HORSE. 

Strange, terrible, mysterious Russia. 
Read this throbbing book, written by the 
Most romantic figure of the Communist 
chaos—his death sentence has been pro- 
nounced by the Bolshevists, yet he him- 
self was a revolutionary under the Tsarist 
regimé. 
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LORD HAWKE. 








RECOLLECTIONS AND 
REMINISCENCES. 
Full of good sport—and more. 














Good 
} Berean stories, personal recollections of notable 
” 12/6 net people, varied experiences simply told 
a make this book delightful reading. 
SEXUAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 
Edited by Introduction by the Editor—Problems in 
aya SCHARLIEB, Childhood—The Care of Adolescent Boys— 
M.S. The Problem of the Adolescent Girl— 
“~~ net. Courtship and Marriage—Divorce—Prosti- 
tution. 
By 0. A THE COTTAGE BY THE COMMON. 


MERRITT HAWKES, 
With frontispiece 
in colour. 

7/6 net. 


A book for those with imagination, with 
the courage to laugh and the courage to 
cry. A book for those who love life, and 
understand the vivid past echoing into the 
busy present. 








By SIR 
WILLIAM ORPEN, 
R.A 


With many new 
reproductions of his 
paintings and 
drawings. 


STORIES at OLD IRELAND AND 
YSELF. 


The artist tellq wis readers in witty and 
arresting fashion about Ireland as he 
knew her, in happy days before black 
tragedy stilled her laughter. 





Right down to the bottom of the bowl you 
may smoke Three Nuns with undiminished 


enjoyment. No shred of this fine and 
fragrant tobacco is wasted in the pipe, no 
particle of dust is formed in the pouch. 


The “curious cut” of Three Nuns—each 
circlet a perfect blend of the very finest 
grades of leaf—prevents such waste. That 
is why Three Nuns at Is. 2d. an ounce is 
essentially an economical tobacco to smoke. 
It burns slowly, so that a pipeful lasts longer 
than a pipeful of most other tobaccos. And 
again because of the cut—it is one of the 
coolest smokes you can get. 


You may pay more than the Three Nuns 
price, and get no better tobacco; you may 
pay less, and get none cheaper. 


HREE 
NUNS 





The Tobacco of Curious Cut 


In Packets : 
1 oz 1/2; 2 oz 2/4 


In Tins: 
2 oz. 2/4; 4 oz. 4/8 
King’s Head is similar but a little fuller. 


Seghen F Bissell eed Son, Branch 
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sometimes divided into a “ nosegaie garden ’’ and a “ garden 
for herbes of a good smell.” The flowers were set very 
sparsely in beds, which were sometimes raised to a level of 
two or more feet from the ground, and sometimes level with 
it, as they are today; the latter were often square and 
arranged in a formal chessboard pattern. Besides beds it 
became fashionable in the sixteenth century to make “ knots”’ 
of heraldic or geometrical design, set out in lines of clipped 
privet, box, lavender, or rosemary, the intervening spaces 
being filled in with coloured earths, or with flowers of one 
colour, so that the knot appeared as if “ made of divers 
coloured ribbons, most pleasing, and most rare.” The 
designs were sometimes extraordinarily complicated, and 
were considered of more importance than the flowers ; and as 
to knots made of coloured earths alone, we should to-day 
share Bacon’s then unfashionable opinion, “as for the 
making of knots or figures with divers-coloured earths, that 
they may lie under the windows of the house on that side on 
which the garden stands, they be but toys: you may see as 


good sights many times in tarts.” A more attractive feature ~ 


of the sixteenth-century garden was its pleached alleys. 
Every feature of medieval and later gardens is illustrated 
several times over in these two volumes. Some of the 
favourite subjects of medieval and Renascence painters were 
set in gardens ; and the Garden of Eden, the story of Susanna, 
the Visitation of the Virgin, and the allegorical representa- 
tion of the Virgin as a “ garden enclosed,” gave Sir Frank 
Crisp some of his best illustrations, sometimes an entire 
picture being reproduced and sometimes only a detail from 
the background. The book reflects the greatest credit on 
everyone concerned in its production. 
EILEEN Power. 


MODERN CHURCHMEN. 
Liberalism in Religion. 


(Longmans. 3s.) 
The Modern Churchman. Conference Number, September, 
1924. (Oxford: Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 


To the few surviving Broad Churchmen it may seem that 
Liberalism in religion has fallen on evil days. When Jowett 
was at Oxford, Stanley at Westminster, and Thirlwall the 
most prominent among the bishops, it was a more obvious 
power than it is at present; it expressed the educated lay 
mind. Since the party of the “Church Times ” has been in 
the ascendant this mind has moved away from the Church— 
what else could have been expected ?—and what Liberalism 
now represents is not educated lay, but educated clerical 
opinion. Hence a certain limitation: extensive, for the 
clergy are an order, not the nation; and intensive, because 
Liberals as they may be, they are still clergymen, and have 
at once the qualities and the defects of their class. 

The Churchmen’s Union is to Liberals what the English 
Church Union is to Anglo-Catholics. Its yearly Conference 
has become an event in the ecclesiastical world ; it publishes 
an ably conducted monthly review, the “ Modern Church- 
man,” that for September containing the papers read at 
the recent Conference; the late Dean Rashdall, probably 
the most learned English divine of our generation, was its 
President ; his successor is the brilliant and versatile Dean 
of St. Paul’s. Its influence is out of proportion to its num- 
bers; but, hitherto, it has rather leavened than given itself 
to propaganda, and permeated than directly inspired. It 
is now, however, bringing out a series of Papers in Modern 
Churchmanship, which appeal to a larger public. The 
curiously bitter attack made on the first of these, Dean 
Inge’s ‘‘ Liberalism in Religion,” by the clerical Press, shows 
the extent to which the morale of Traditionalism has been 
undermined. It is a sign of panic—as is the grotesque out- 
cry raised by the “Church Times” against Bishop Barnes’s 
appointment to Birmingham ; and panic makes people lose 
sight of the proportion of things. 

That the teacher of religion is a man paid to advocate 
certain opinions is an error as mischievous as it is common. 
Freedom of thought, the Dean urges, is a condition both of 
his self-respect and of his usefulness. If he speaks to his 
brief, he is discredited ; ‘if his judgment is unaffected by the 
evidence, he will not be consulted by those in doubt.’’ The 
denial of this self-evident fact is the Status Lymphaticus of 
Traditionalism: ‘‘ Doth God need your lie?” The term 
“Modernist,” applied to English Liberals, is a misnomer. 


By the DgeAN oF Sr. 


> 


PAUL’s. . 


Modernism is a tendency in the Roman Catholic Church ; 
and Modernism and Liberalism rest on divergent and incom- 
patible philosophies—Pragmatism and Rationalism respec- 
tively. For the former, the character of a belief depends 
on its “ prayer-value ”—whatever this may mean; for the 
latter, on its relation to fact. The difference is fundamental. 
“Tf I could not believe that Christianity was essentially 
rational, I could not be a Christian,” said Dr. Rashdall. 
“ He had the greatest fear of admitting anything irrational 
into the Christian religion. He abhorred the subliminal con- 
sciousness ; pragmatism was anathema to him.” He saw 
in these hypotheses so many attempts to shirk real issues ; 
to base religion upon them was, he felt, to cut the dykes. 

On the problems presented by Christology the Dean is 
less convincing. The question, ‘ What think ye of 
Christ?” is often put in a way in which it should not be 
asked, and cannot be answered ; we have gone back to * the 
age of religious freedom which was determined (says Gibbon) 
by the Council of Nice.” There was, in fact, more than one 
*nte-Nicene Christology ; even after the Council, the school 
of Antioch had to be reckoned with as well as that of Alex- 
arndria; and the method of the former, the historical, or 
inductive, is that on which the mind of to-day is working 
in theology as elsewhere. ; 

By a happy innovation the papers read at the recent 
Conference of the Union were mostly by non-members. This 
introduced “a larger air.” Former conferences have pro- 
vided more sensational “copy”; in none has such solid 
matter been produced. Compare it with that put before the 
Church Congress at Oxford, or the various Anglo-Catholic 
Congresses which have lately been so persistently advertised. 
The contrast between the two mentalities is striking; here 
we have to do with rational interests and actual things. The 
attitude of science, ¢.g., is positive: ‘I’m not arguing with 
you, I’m telling you.” This was properly emphasised in 
the scientific papers—it is well even for Liberals to be 
reminded that theology must make its account with facts, not 
facts with theology ; but it was, as properly, admitted in the 
theological. Dr. Major, while reserving judgment in the case 
of St. Paul—whom no one, it has been said, ever understood 
except Marcion, who misunderstood him—threw Augustine 
and Calvin overboard. To do so is, in Paley’s phrase, “ to 
exonerate Christianity of a weight which sank it”: while 
perhaps the most memorable feature of the whole Conference 
was Professor Haldane’s warning as to the necessity, from the 
secular as well as from the religious point of view, of freeing 
religion from compromising and belittling alliances. 

‘*T wish to take this opportunity of adding my voice to 
those of others who are engaged in struggling with the 
shackles of theological dogmatism. Ther2 are many who, 
like myself, are kept away from existing Churches by 
dogmas which they cannot honestly countenance; and per- 
haps more who are actively hostile, because they regard 
Churches as hotbeds of superstition. If I thought that my 
country could get on equally wel! without Churches, I should 
not care what was taught in them. But I do not think so; 
and the Churches cannot afford to be weakened by unintel- 
ligible beliefs which are mainly materialistic accretions of 
Christianity, and greatly weaken its influence on those who 
are worth influencing.” 

Here speaks the vigorous Scottish understanding. In 
England, when people leave off going to church, they are 
unintelligent enough to leave the services to those who con- 
duct and attend them. The word “Churchman” is, per- 
haps, the most unfortunate in the language ; it identifies the 
Church with a section, and that the least educated section, 
of the nation, to the exclusion of the nation as a whole. In 
Scotland the Church is recognized as a national asset, and 
its fortunes are a matter of national concern. This is as it 
should be. Where it is otherwise, Churches and nations 
alike decay. 

A. F. 


CHINESE BRONZES. 
Early Chinese Bronzes. By AtBert J. Koop. (Benn. £5 5s.) 


CuInEsE bronzes became fashionable round about 1908. 
Their popularity was not surprising. The collector has a 
partiality for objects which, like prize cats, can be judged 
by “ points.’’ That is why Chinese paintings have never 
been a success; they have no “ points.’’ European paint- 
ings, as is well known, do admit of certain recognized 
tests. The expert whips out his glass and at once applies 
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Winter Sports in Switzerland 


UU NYLULATEVEVU CUTE LUTTE ETE ECT CTP T UOTE TEE 


Intending visitors to Switzerland for the Winter 
Sports can obtain all information from the 


SWISS FEDERAL LAILWAYS, CARLTON 
HOUSE, 11b, REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 


No passport visas required by British Tourists. 
Hotel charges very moderate. 
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Illustrated Booklets, ACap, Hotel Guide, Fare Lists and Time Tables supplied free on application. 
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WINTER SPORTS 


To avoid disappointment Rooms should be 
boeked 


NOW 
Choice of 40 Hotels at 





ADELBODEN LENK 
ANDERMATT LOECHE-LES-BAINS 
CELERINA = 
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PONTRESINA 
CHAMPERY 

ST. CERGUE 
DAVOS 

. DIABLERETS ST. MORITZ 
ENGELBERG SAMADEN 
FONT ROMEU SUPERBAGNERES 
GRINDELWALD _— VILLARS 
KLOSTERS WENGEN 


REDUCED RATES. 





Handsomely Illustrated Programme _ con- 
taining a comprehensive and descriptive 
review of all resorts, post free upon request. 


THOS.COOK & SON, Ltd. 


LUDGATECIRCUS, LONDON & BRANCHES 
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AROSA 


(SWITZERLAND) 


6,000 feet above sea level 
One of the best resorts for all 


WINTER SPORTS 


Social Entertainments at the New Kursaal 
Hotels moderate in price and well equipped 
vy 


Full information of Ernest E. Lamprell, 
4, St. Martin’s House, Greville St., E.C.1 
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ENGELBERG 


(Switzerland) with Gerschnialp 
4,400 feet. 
First Class Winter Sports Centre. 


There are the following attractions: 

Cattani Figure Skating Club, with first-class British professional 
and beginner teachers. National Skating Association. Test 
judges available throughout the season. 

Ski-ing. Excellent practice slopes near the Hotels, Wonderful 
Swiss National Championships February, 
1925. Jumping Hill. Ski Club of Great Britain representative 
in residence. Weekly competitions. 

Toboggan Club. Bobsleigh run second to none in Switzerland. 
Luge run and skeleton. 10 Challenge Cups. 

Curling Club. Seven rinks and the well-known covered curling 
rink, unique in Switzerland. 8 Challenge Cups. 

A first-class Belgian Orchestra has been engaged for the coming 
season. Magnificent Ball Room open every night. 


GRAND HOTEL KURHAUS & HOTEL TITLIS. 
First-class family Hotels with over 600 beds. 
Terms, including all taxes, from Sh. 16.—resp. from Sh. 14. 


runs for experts. 
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it to the hands and lace. But what are the “ points ”’ of 
a good Chinese picture? A high spirituality, of course; 
but that is too vague to be satisfactory. Chinese bronzes, 
on the contrary, teem with “ points.’’ To begin with, they 
are divided into classes with difficult and impressive names ; 
and these classes marry or subdivide, producing just such 
rarities as a cultivated man delights in. There was in those 
first days the excitement of discovering a tsun—without 
handles, a ting—with a spout, or a chiieh—without legs. 
In those days private antiquaries for the most part pos- 
sessed nothing older than a Roman coin or at the earliest 
a Tanagra statuette. It was thrilling to carry off under 
one’s arm an object dating from not the third century, 
but the third millennium s.c. As to the accuracy of these 
ascriptions, and indeed as to the existence of the shadowy 
epochs involved, no doubts were entertained. They were 
vouched for not only by orientalists, but by scholars trained 
in the scrupulous and painstaking methods of European 
archeology. It may be, however, that this confidence was 
based on a psychological fallacy. It was assumed that such 
men must necessarily have approached an unfamiliar field 
of learning in the same cautious and critical spirit which 
they brought to bear upon their own special subject. But 
in many cases the East appears, on the contrary, to have 
served as a refuge from the strain of scientific prudence and 
accuracy. There was a tacit understanding among these 
pilgrims to the Chinese fairyland that here all the laws of 
their old, Prussianized republic were to be reversed. 
Generalizations could be made without any reference to the 
relevant documents, the assertions of dealers and other 
interested persons could be accepted without the slightest 
scrutiny. Here was the Kunsthistorikers’ dream-world ; 
which (true to Lieh Tzu’s theory of dreams) was the obverse 
of their waking life. 

Collectors are like children; their attention must be 
constantly stimulated, or it will flag. A year or two ago 
the situation with regard to bronzes was very serious. In 
the nick of time came that mysterious syllable “ Ch’in,” 
and in a twinkling it did for bronze what the magic word 
“Wei” had done for sculpture, The Ch’ins reigned for 
fifty years, just before the advent of the Han dynasty. The 
Chinese themselves have never associated their brief rule 
with any particular developments in art or culture. 

According to Dr. Voretzsch they were very savage 
people, and we must attribute to them bronzes of “ bar- 
baric ’’ design. Mr. Koop (on the strength of an inscription 
which has not been published and may easily have been 
misinterpreted) applies the term Ch’in to a very delicate 
and refined group, and indeed accounts “ the disentangle- 
ment of the but lately recognized Ch’in style’’ as one of 
the most important aspects of his book. The objects which 
he brings together in this group do certainly form a dis- 
tinct class, and whether they were actually made in Ch’in 
times or in the early years of the Han dynasty is of no 
great importance. Indeed Mr. Koop expressly tells us that 
his labels are purely provisional and that when he says 
“Chou ”’ he is only indicating a style of decoration which 
he hypothetically associates with the Chou dynasty. 

The book is in the form of an illustrated catalogue. 
The text thus becomes a matter of secondary importance. 
So controversial is the subject of Chinese archeology that 
probably no student of the subject will take up this book 
without a desire to contradict the author at every turn; 
but a weekly journal is clearly not the place for a discus- 
sion of archeological problems. About the 110 collotype 
plates there can be no dispute. These are in every way 
admirable and make the book one of the handsomest works 
on Eastern art that Europe has produced. 

ArTHUR WALEY. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


How to Write Advertisements. By Constance E. MILLER, 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 
The technical word for a writer of advertisements is 
“ copy-writer,’’ and Miss Miller is one of the most expert of 
American copy-writers. What a serious and difficult art 
copy-writing is can be gathered from Miss Miller’s instruc- 


- will find it invaluable. 


tions to the aspirant. ‘“ The copy-writer should make read- 
ing his religion.”” Miss Miller gives a list of twenty-seven 
writers which the conscientious copy-writer should study 
annually. It ranges from Shakespeare through Voltaire and 
Henry James to Sir Philip Gibbs. Miss Miller gives the 
most detailed analysis of the styles and methods of writing 
advertisements, and she illustrates what she says with 
examples of actual advertisements. There is no point con- 
nected with her art upon which she does not give instruc- 
tion from the problem of style down to the right way of 


correcting proofs. 
* a * 


The Pipe Book. By ALFRED DUNHILL. (Black. 18s.) 


No man who loves his pipe can fail to be interested in 
Mr. Dunhill’s book, and most of them will be amazed by 
it. Certainly we were amazed to learn of the infinite variety 
of pipes which man’s ingenuity has invented for his use, 
bamboo pipes and bone pipes, pipes of clay, metal, ivory, 
slate, earth, and wood. And the shapes and ornamentations 
are as varied as the materials. All these are admirably 
illustrated in Mr. Dunhill’s book by photographs and draw- 
ings. Many smokers will, too, be interested to learn how the 
modern briar was invented owing to a pipe manufacturer 
losing his meerschaum while making a pious pilgrimage to 
Napoleon’s birthplace in Corsica. 


* * % 


Camping Out. A Manual of Organized Camping. (Macmillan. 
9a.) 


It is a little ironical that this book should be published 
at the end of what we must call the summer of 1924. With 
this book in his hand, the organizer of a camp should be 
able to organize everything necessary for a successful camp 
except fine weather. It is prepared by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, and anyone who has to 
be responsible for Boy Scout, Girl Scout, and similar camps 
Even the non-communal camper 
may find many useful hints in it. 


* * * 
Every Man’s Own Lawyer. 1924. (Crosby Lockwood. 15s.) 


This useful book has been revised and brought up to 
date. Its object, as the original introduction put it, is 
“to enable those who consult it to help themselves to the 
law ; and thereby to dispense, as far as possible, with pro- 
fessional assistance and advice.’’ It largely succeeds in 
this object, and the amount of information which it gives 
with admirable lucidity is astonishing. 


* * * 


Whitaker's Cumulative Book Li - 

(Whitaker. 7s, 6d ) oe Te 
Oxford University General Catalogue, 1924. (Milford.) 
Messrs. Longmans’ Catalogue, 1924. (Longmans.) 


Messrs. Whitaker have started a classified list of all 
current books with an inde- of authors and titles. This 
first number is extremely w..1 done and is an invaluable 
book of reference for libraries, booksellers, and all who 
have to do with books. It is very well printed and the 
arrangement is admirable. The catalogues of the Oxford 
University Press and Messrs. Longmans are impressive 
publications and show, in a material form, the quantity and 
quality of the books issued by the two firms. 

* * * 
Memories of a Militant. By ANNIE KENNEY. (Arnold. 16s,) 

The great age of militancy and the vote is rapidly becom- 
ing dim, put i is still within living memory that a of ‘the 
most picturesque champions of the cause was a factory girl 
who had actually worn shawl and clogs and was ready to go to 
prison any number of times./ In her autobiography Miss 
Kenney throws light upon the make-up of a temperament 
which every revolution seems to create or bring to the sur- 
face. For Miss Kenney is not one of the rare thinkers who 
lead and inspire, but one of the more numerous class who 
follow and are inspired. “I could not have reasoned the 
point why a cat drinks milk,” she writes, and she adds that 
when she tried to read other books in order to write her 
own, she found that her “ clear thought did not flow freely,” 


and shut them up. Her devotion, it sometimes seems, was 
rather to Miss Pankhurst than to a cause, andMer book gives 
an account of Aheir personal adventures An pes rather 


than a history of the whole movement./ But fhe is a singu- 
larly good witness-medium through which to behold those 
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her style so spontaneous. /Strangely and incongruously she 


stirring days, because as, (Strangely is so unreflecting and 
Ss) 
numbers Voltaire among “her heroes, 


* * * 


Peggy: The Story of One Score Years and Ten. By 
Pecay WEBLING. (Hutchinson, 18s.) 


The Webling sisters were once little girls who recited 
at parties and roused the admiration of John Ruskin, who 
presented Peggy with Johnson’s dictionary, and Rosalind 
with a complete set of Byron’s works bound in blue morocco. 
Indeed they met most of the celebrities of the late ninetecnth 
century, and pressed the “ very warm and unusually soft 
hands ’’ of Edward Prince of Wales. But celebrities look a 
little garish in the homely light which this very friendly and 
unpretentious and engaging book sheds upon the Webling 
family. Time’s wheel turns methodically, and brings non- 
entities to the top and sends the celebrated down. We are 
tired of the witticisms of Oscar Wilde, but the sayings of 
Mrs. Wilson, the dressmaker, enchant. The pink plush, she 
said, “ was so rebukey that it positively broke the needles.” 
And she said she would not work for “any pompshous or 
precocious person.’’ The Weblings were neither pompshous 
nor precocious. Mr. Webling sold old silver, and his 
daughter lived a hand-to-mouth journalistic dramatic exist- 
ence, in England and in Canada, the story of which is better 
worth reading, in all its garrulity and a ease, than 
nine novels out of a baker’s dozen. 


* * * 


Modern Rugby Football. By C. J. B. MarriortT. 
2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Marriott’s account of what has happened to Rugby 
football since 1871, when the twenty men representing Eng- 
land lined up for the first time against the twenty represent- 
ing Scotland in Edinburgh, shows the enormous changes 
which have come over the game. It was only in 1875 that 
the rules were altered so that a match could be won by a 


(Bell. 


majority of tries if no goals had been kicked. It was only in . 


1882 that the modern system of passing was introduced. The 
chapters on forward play, back play, and captaincy by R. 
Cove-Smith, D. R. Gent, and A. D. Stoop give an admirable 
account of the principles and practice, the strategy-and tactics 
of the modern game, and here; too, one can see what an 
immense development has taken place, so that the fast open 
game of to-day, in which the difference between forward and 
back is continually dwindling, can hardly be recognized as 
the same game as the Rugby which was played by our fathers. 





REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Tue ungrateful task of writing a well-considered article on 
the General Election, when the result of it is still unknown, 
but will be known by the time the article is read, has been 
in several papers gracefully performed. As Mr. Masterman 
writes in the “ Contemporary Review,” ‘‘ The wise man will 
carefully avoid prophecy in a contest in which, from the 
character of these affairs, all parties boast until the last 
minute of their success, not because each of necessity be- 
lieves in it, but because of the ingrained conviction of all 
politicians of all countries that there are millions of electors 
who desire to be on the winning side.” His article is a 
warm declaration of the Liberal faith. Dr. Permewan, 
“The Dissolution and the Future” (‘Fortnightly ”), 
shaken, apparently, by the recent Socialist experiment, 
arrives at the melancholy conclusion that “as things are 
to-day, unless they are prepared to support a Conservative 
Administration, the fewer Liberals there are in the new 
House of Commons, the better for the stability of the country 
and the Empire.” Mr. Stuart Hodgson, on the other hand, 
in a paper on “ Liberalism” in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” 
demonstrates the impossibility of turning a Liberal into 
either a Socialist or a Conservative. In the “Monthly 
Notes” the “ Empire Review ” suggests, and is able to face 
complacently, the formation in the near future of a powerful 
party by Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Winston Churchill, and Mr. 
Lloyd George. 


Other essays on home politics are “ Imperial Prefer- 
ence: the Free Traders’ Objections,” by Lord Beauchamp, 
in the “ Nineteenth Century ” ; “The Dawes Report and the 
London Conference,” in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”; and 
a fierce attack on the policy of Great Britain at home and 
abroad by ‘‘ Augur” in the “ Fortnightly.” 

“The Friends of the Soviet: and the Policy of the 
‘ Nineteenth Century and After,’ ”’ by Mr. L. F. Easterbrook, 
has pride of place in that paper, and is a denunciation in 
unmeasured language of the Soviet Government, and a 
criticism of all three English Parliamentary parties for not 
having taken a more uncompromising attitude towards it. 
‘The English Review” prints “A Plea for Tsarism,” by 
Professor Charles Sarolea. There are two articles on 
Fascismo: “ The Origins of Fascism and the Evolution of 
Mussolini,” by Miss Lina Waterfield, in the “ Fortnightly ” ; 
and in the “ Contemporary Review ” the “ Anti-Risorgimento, 
the Work of Fascismo in Italy,” by Signor epee aa 
Sir F. T. Piggott writes in the ‘ ‘Cohengieey Review ” 

“The Protocol and the Covenant”: Miss Violet Mazkham, 
in the “ Edinburgh Review,” discusses pleasantly, but not 
fundamentally, “ Racial and Political Issues in South 
Africa,” and Mr. F. W. Bell has a paper in the “ Fort- 
nightly’ on General Hertzog, based on long personal 
acquaintance with him. 

In only one out of five articles on Anatole France is that 
writer permitted, for a moment, to make his voice heard in his 
own language. Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, in the ‘‘ Empire 
Review,” comments agreeably on his two attitudes to religion : 
“ Life not uncommonly blocks the path of the epicurean. 

. . And I for one am not sorry that he was compelled 
to abandon his attitude of rather treacherous benevolence 
towards ‘les choses saintes.’ It is, perhaps, more respectful 
to mock and attack religion than to patronize it.” With that, 
and the remark, “ The epicurean philosophy has little com- 
fort for the sick and sorry, the ugly and unintelligent. It 
hardly meets their case to say they ought not to exist,” Mr. 
MacCarthy leaves the moral questions of which others make 
such heavy weather, and gives some idea of “‘ the exquisite, 
flattering pleasure Anatole France has given to others at 
such times as they were neither sick nor sorry... .” The 
“London Mercury,” in an Editorial, is polite ; the “ English 
Review ”—another Editorial—fears that France is read in 
English translation for the “ less worthy elements” in his 
books. The article by Mr. W. L. George, in the “ Fortnightly,” 
will be a godsend to those people who wish to join in a dis- 
cussion of the works without ever having read any of them. 
Mr. Middleton Murry, in the “ Adelphi,” prefaces his few 
remarks with: “ Something must be written about him now, 
or it will be too late. What comes naturally into my mind? 
Very little.’ A frank statement of what must often occur 
when the clumsy chance of death makes it necessary for 
every literary journalist to commit himself in an estimate 
of a famous man. 

The month is rich in postey. The “ London Mercury ” 
has two terse sets by Mr. Thomas Hardy, one on an Kast- 
End curate, and one on a star; a short poem by Mr. W. H. 
Davies; and a long one by Dr. Bridges. Then there are 
poems by Mr. Blunden in the “ Adelphi,” by Mr. Conrad 
Aiken in the “Criterion,” and by Mr. Charles Graves in the 
“Dublin Magazine,” with three translations by Blanaid 
Salkeld of nineteenth-century Russian poems in the same 
paper. 

Mr. D. H. Lawrence has a short story, ‘“ Jimmy and the 
Desperate Woman,” in the “ Criterion,” a variation on a 
theme he has made well known; and “ Thé Dansant,” by 
Mr. Feiron Morris in the same paper, is a study of photo- 
graphic accuracy. ‘‘Two Masters,’ by Mr. Wheen, and 
“Chanson Triste,” by Mr. Wills, in the “ London Mercury ” 
and the “ English Review ” respectively, aré examples of the 
new kind of war-stery, the mournful successor of the cheer- 
ful, hearty, blood-and-thunder 1914-1918 type. 

The “ Cornhill Magazine”’ has an essay on Verse Trans- 
lation by Dr. A. C. Benson, illustrated by prose and verse 
renderings of poems from the Anthology. ‘‘ Chambers’s 
Journal” prints an interesting article on the rebuilding 
of Ypres. 
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OPERA, THEATRES, &c. 








COURT Adjoining Sloane Squere Stn. (Ger. 848.) 


NIGHTLY, at 8.15. ‘MATINEES, WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.15. 
THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


A Comedy by EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
THE LAUGH OF YOUR LIFE. 
“A most amusing, human comedy. This. is the way the 
business of acting s 10uld be done. . ". Theatre- -going folk —_ 
stay away will miss a thoroughly enjoyable evening.”—Punch 








“THE OLD VIC”, 
(Opposite Waterloo Station), 8.E. 1. Hop. 1290. 
Mon., Wed. & Fri., Nov. 10,12 & 14, at 7.30; Thurs., Nov. 13, at 2; 
“ OTHELLO.” 


Opera: Thurs. & Sat., Nov. 13 & 15, at 7.30: 
“ TANNHAUSER” (Wagner). 











Sat., Nov. 15, at 2.30: “FAUST” (Gounod). 











fh An Oxtora Sectional Book the 
SUEY appearance of any room, and i 4 a pnt piece of 
Furniture, Each section joins its neighbour by means 
of practically invisible and perfectly fitting joints. \ 
Thereis —e office atmosphere about an Oxford WA) 
Sectional Bookcase, and the units © 
when fitted together have the appear- 
Ff, ance of one solid piece of furniture. 
4 Handsome Illustrated Catalogue FREE 
ijf WiLLIAM BAKER & Co., Ltd. 
a an. Library Specialists, OXFORD. 
) London Agents: DULAU & Co.,Lid., 


Booksellers, 34-36, M 
Cavendish Square, W. 


Ideal Homes, ona other Exhibitions: 














ART GALLERIES. 





LONDON GROUP, MANSARD GALLERY, 
Exhibition of Modern Painting and Sculpture. 
Now open. Admission 1s. 
HEAL & SON, LTD., 195, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 








WHERE TO STAY, 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. Lift. 
Horst CoMFORTS. Hypro BaTHs AND AMUSEMENTS, 





RR BEOBMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
160 Inns and Hotels Fone by the People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd.—P.R.H.A., td., St. George’s Honee, 
93, Regent-street, W.1. 











TOURS. | 











WORLD TOUR 
Visiting : 
INDIA, BURMA, MALAYA, CHINA, 
BEAUTIFUL JAPAN, | 


TheROCKY MOUNTAINS & CANADA 
Leaving London 18th December. 








Personally organised and conducted by 


Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G:S., F.R.C.L., 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
from whom the Descriptive Itinerary may be obtained. 























SPLENDOURS of the ORIENT 
WORLD TOUR 


Jan. 2. With 5 months. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
CHINA (a month; 600 miles up the Yangtze Kiang), JAPAN (a month), 
MALAY, JAVA, KOREA, PHILIPPINES, HAWAII, U.S.A. 
Jan. 2. INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON 
io 24. EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA A. 
Details from N. 8. BISHOP, Se: Tour, 159 Auckland Road, 








—s= 


INSURANCE. 


“ Facts are stubborn things ” 


OLD AGE CREEPS ON. 
Dispel Anxiety by effecting a deferred annuity with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 











BOOKSELLERS. 








OOKS.—The Dome, a quarterly, containing examples of all the 
arts, complete set, 12 vols., £2 10s.; The Connoisseur, an illus. 

Magazine’ for Collectors, Vol. 1 to 20, £6 és.; Stonham’s Birds of the 
British ar complete se set, £5 5s.; Wooster’s Alpine Plants, 1874, 2 vols., 
30,; Robinson’s Old Naval Prints, £3 3s.; t and Rice’s Novels, 
22 vols., £3 10s.; Ward’s Roman Era in Britain, 7s. 6d.; Letters of Queen 
Victoria, 1907, 3 vols., £3 3s., for 2ls.; Boccaccio’s Decameron, coloured 
plates, Edit. de Luxe, numbered and bn ange by the Artist, 18s. 6d.; 
New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 = -» lls. 6d.; 
Pollard’s Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Ellis, Life of Wagner, 
6 vols., 32s., 1900; Phantasms of the Living 1918, 7s. 9d.; Bayley’s Archaic 
England, 178. ; Kennedy Jones, Fleet Street and Downing Street, 6s., 
pub. 16s.; Hardie and Sabin, War Posters, 8s., pub. 15s.; Lord Ernest 
Hamilton, Elizabethan Ulster, 7s., pub. 16s. ; Haggard’s Madame De Stael, 
Her Trials and Triumphs, 9s., pub. 16s.; Hartmann’s Confucius, 
£2 2s.; Lord Dunsany’s Plays of Gods and Men, list Edit., 1917, 
%5s.; Lord Dunsany’s A Dreamer’s Tales, 1st Edit., 1910, £3 10s.; 
Lord Dunsany’s The Sword of Welleran, 1st it., 
Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 2 vols., £5 5s.; Skeat’s ‘Etymological 
Dictionary, 2 vols., 25s.; Galton’s Inquiries ‘into Human Faculty, 
1883, 35s.; Galton’s. Hereditary Genius, 1869; £2 2s.; Maupassant’s 
Works, 10 vols. ., £3; Weber’s Tales of the East, 1812, 3 vols., £3 38.; 
Stevenson’s Works, “ Vailima edit.” 26 vols., £38; Doyley’s The 
European in India, coloured plates, 1813, £4 4s.; King’s Chelsea 
Porcelain, Edit. de Luxe, 1922, £6 6s.; Hobson, Wares of the 
Ming Dynasty, Edit. de Luxe, £7 7s.; Costume of "the Netherlands, 
30 coloured plates, 1817, £4 4s.; Belloc, Bayeux Tapestry, Ist edit., 
30s.; Le Piongeon, Sacred Mysteries Among the Mayas, 1909, £5 5s.; 
Eden versus Whistler, The Baronet and the Butterfly, 1st Edit., 
£3 3s.; Masefield’s King Cole, signed copy, £3 10s.; Strang’s 
Earth Fiend, signed copy, £6 10s.; Propertius Petronius, Jo Secundus 
and Aristoenetas, trans. by Kelly, 1854, 30s.; Battle Abbey Roll, by the 
Duchess of Cleveland, 3 vols., £3 3s. If you want a k and have 
failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most cupest bookfinder 
extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham. BOOKS WANTED.—Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Rashdall’s Univer- 
sities, 3 vols.; Scott’s Cathedral Builders; Crawley’s Mystic Rose; 
Grove’s Dictionary o* Music, 5 vols.; Cockfighting, anything on. 


Books on every conceivable aubject. m eqgeorel. 1,000,000 

Vols. (Second-hand and New) _ Books, First 
Editions, Sets of Authors, &o., &e. ee eee free; mention require- 
ments. Books purchaeed. FOYLE’S Charin g Cross-road, 
London, W.C. 2. 











AUTHORS’ AGENTS & TYPEWRITING. 


HH AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE considers and places MSS. fa 

early publication on best terms. Literary work of all kinds 

dealt with by experts who place authors’ on 7. Over twenty 
years’ experience.—93 and 94, Chaneery Lane, W.C 


T ZEEWBITING and Duplicating. MSS., 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Testimonials, 50 copies 2s. 6d., 100 copies 48. Accurate and prompt 
work.—Miss Nancy Mer rlane (B), 11, Palmeira Ave., Westcliff-on-Sea. 











YPEWRITING. Sane bee” tion. Accurately and promptly 


a by experienced typist.— Mise Hilditch, 35, Gray’s Inn-rd., 
London, W.C. 





RANSLATION irom French, Italian, German. Experience 
in official and technical work.—Write Box N.A. 476, THE NATION 
AND THE ATHENZUM, 5, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


A OrHone Wanted : poems, plays, novels, children’s a 
&c. Known or unknown writers.—Horseshoe Publishing Co., Ltd 
St. Leonard’s Conese, Bristol. Established 1919. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


neat SAVING.—WE TURN Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 
A* uaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send 
cae or free estimate—LONDON TURNING OO. (Dept. N.), 
16, Chand Imore-road, N.16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. New clothes 
also made 








EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while learnin amine. 
Illus. Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13r, Victoria Street, 8. 


B°cneaea .—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers, 
21, Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


TEXTILES—IRON AND STEEL—MONEY MARKET. 
T* cynic, confronted with the post-election 


buoyancy of the stock markets, might recall that 
the same sort of thing happened when Mr. 
MacDonald formed his administration. He might also 
predict some reaction from the indiscriminating optimism 
which swept the gilt-edged market up with the indus- 
trials and Argentines up with Home Rails. Throg- 
morton Street optimism is one thing, but business 
confidence is quite another. The first without the second 
is a snare to the investor. But if there is to be a return 
of confidence amongst British manufacturers and traders 
it is not to be denied that this is the basis for better 
things. There are certainly indications of a return of 
prosperity to the Lancashire cotton and textile indus- 
tries. The cotton crop is now known to be a good one, 
in spite of the earlier adverse reports. The stocks of 
cotton goods in the East are low. The general pros- 
perity of India is very marked after a succession of 
good monsoons. This week two-thirds of the Lancashire 
cotton mills spinning American cotton increased their 
working hours from 26} hours a week to 32, and in the 
near future are expected to work full time. But a 
shortage of skilled labour is likely to prevent maximum 
production even when full time is worked ; and it must 
not be imagined that the textile industry is yet normal. 
As some guide to the present position in regard to 
textile shares, we give below details of price movements 
this year of the ordinary shares of three companies which 
are likely to get the full benefit of any improvement in 
the situation. 
been a considerable appreciation in value:— 
Lowest this 
year. Oct. 20. Nov. 4. 
Bradford Dyers’ Assoc. Ord. shares 56/- 77/6 85/6 


Patons & Baldwins, Ord. shares ... 46/- 53/9 57/6 
Calico Printers’ Assoc. Ord. shares 30/44 33/15 38/9 


In the iron and steel industry there is little positive 
statistical evidence of an improvement in trade, as 
there is in the cotton and textile industries. For the 
investor it is largely a matter of faith that the leading 
shares in the iron and steel market have touched bottom 
and that better times and more settled conditions are 
ahead. That there is some ground for such faith, despite 
the Protectionist bogey of foreign competition, may be 
deduced from the mild optimism of the Chairman of 
the United Steel Co. in a recent speech to shareholders: 
‘* Over the last four years there has been a gradual— 
I might even say a substantial—improvement in busi- 
ness,’ he said, ‘‘ and I think on these lines we are 
justified in looking forward with some confidence to the 
future.’’ The enormous scheme of reconstruction, now 
nearing completion, undertaken in the past three years 
by the Consett Iron Co. is further evidence that some 
of our more long-sighted ironmasters are confident of 
their ability to compete successfully in the international 
market. (The recent placing of £1,000,000 6 per cent. 
debenture stock by this company—bringing up the total 
outstanding to £2,500,000—was in connection with the 
construction of these modern steel and coal by-products 
plants. At about 102 this is one of the most attractive 
English industrial debenture investments.) It must, 
however, be admitted that the improved outlook has 
already been considerably discounted in the share 
market, as will be seen from the following table of price 
movements this year:— 


Lowest 1924. Oct. 20. Nov. 4. 
Armstrong Whitworth -- 12/44 14/3xd_ 17/9 
Baldwins es oa . 10/45 13/- 16/3 
Bolckow Vaughan 5/9 
on 


Consett Iron ... 
Dorman Long /9 
Guest Keen ye -- 31/104 
Pease & Partners ... ee 
United Steel ... ees she 4/9 
Vickers ... 1 sin a 7/9 


It will be seen that there has already 


For the investor an interesting set of problems is 
presented. If the industrial share market, which always 
anticipates the state of trade by six or twelve months, 
continues to improve, will the gilt-edged market simul- 
taneously decline? Or will it take time before the 
demand for business credit leads to a rise in Bank Rate, 
and a consequent decline in gilt-edged values? Several 
factors must be taken into account. On the one hand, 
there is the condition of the money market; on the 
other, there is the desire of the Government to put 
through conversion operations—Exchequer Bonds in the 
next three months and War Loan at any time—before 
a rise in Bank Rate is made imperative. From the 
money market a correspondent writes to us as follows: 
When last July (a year after the Bank Rate’s rise 
from 3 to 4 per cent.) it appeared that the ‘‘ Norman 
conquest of 4.86’’ was still contemplated, a rise to 
5 per cent. was confidently expected. But when on 
July 25th the clearing banks raised their basic rate for 
money market loans from 2} to 2? per cent., and the 
market discount rate was thereby helped to climb to 
3} per cent., this expectation vanished, and a rise in 
Bank Rate was held to depend on a revival in trade. 
From the beginning of September there was such a 
revival, so far as commercial bills were concerned, owing 
to the world’s demand for the products of India, and 
a seasonal demand for those of South America. It was 
assisted by the adoption of the Dawes Report. But this 
revival did not cause a rise in the discount rate, because 
this had already taken place for the technical reason 
just mentioned. It carried the total of commercial 
acceptances to a figure apparently greater than those 
of 1913 or 1919, but still lower than pre-war having 
regard to the rise in prices; it was accompanied by an 
increase in the volume of Treasury bills outstanding. If, 
then, the relation of the supply of bills to the demand 
has now overtaken July’s “‘ artificial ’’ rise in the dis- 
count rate, any further increase in supply is likely to 
help a rise in Bank Rate. But such a rise is not expected 
immediately. Discount rates reach their seasonal 
maximum in November, thereafter decline until May, 
and come to their lowest average in July. Thus, apart 
from the chance of the fiduciary limit of currency notes 
being passed in Christmas week, it seemed unlikeiy, 
before the General Election, that purely commercial 
causes would have made a rise in Bank Rate necessary 
for another nine months or so. But the expectation of 
five years without another election has given confidence 
to those who are in a position to stake capital on the 
promotion of trade. For this reason the date on which 
a rise in Bank Rate may be expected seems nearer, but 
against this the Treasury’s need to find the Exchequer 
Bonds due next February is now immediate. So the 
market, balancing these considerations, is inclined to 
watch most closely the new issues of capital here, parti- 
cularly those for abroad. Since it is thought in high 
quarters that Colonial Preference should apply to new 
issues, the surplus of capital for fresh foreign investment 
is small. Thus quite a small excess or eccentricity in 
the Continent’s demand for new capital here might 
precipitate a rise. In these circumstances, the money 
market’s sceptical view of the present strength of gilt- 
edged securities has been confirmed by last week’s 
increase in the Stock Exchange’s demand for loans. 


It seems that there is to be a race between the 
Government seeking conversion schemes on the one 
hand, and home industries and foreign and Colonial 
Governments seeking loans on the other—each seeking 
ite objective before the Bank Rate rises. As regards the 
Continent’s demands, it must not be overlooked that 
American loans abroad are becoming an increasingly 
important factor. It seems to be popular in New York 
to lend money (on terms) to a repentant Europe. The 
American monetary situation lends force to our own 
view that in the race ‘“‘ home ”’ before,the Bank Rate 
rises the Government will win. 


8. R. C. 
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